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A THRUSH’S SONG. 


THE fire burned low, the day was nearly ended, 
And I was sad at heart and:all alone ; 
My thoughts with pain and sorrow so were 
blended, 
I turned impatient with a heart-wrung groan 
To the wide window, where, through small soft 
rain, 
A sweet thrush raised its lovely liquid strain. 


So am I, said I, vainly ever trying 
To sing my songs through rain that always 
falls, 
Through night winds bleak that never stay 
their sighing, 
Through such a strife that all my soul ap- 
pals ; 
There is no room for me ; why should I try 
To sing at all, when surely I must die? 


The bird sang on, and through his stream of 
singing 
I seemed to hear him tell of summer-time ; 
The summer that pale spring is surely bringing 
To bless us with its rosy perfumed clime, 
And so I did forget my present woe, 
In thinking that this cold grey time will go. 


The bird was silent. and no more forever 
Could I distingu' 1 him from all the rest ; 
Such birds are all alike ; how could I sever 
This one wild songster, with the speckled 
breast, 
From that vast tribe whose songs are sung at 


eve, 
When daylight dies, and mourners sadly 
grieve? 


What did it matter ? ’tis the song that lingers 
Hid in the place that memory claims as his, 
And none may tell when Time’s cold withered 
fingers 
May ope the shrine where that song surely 
is. 
The singer dies, but leaves behind the song, 
The only thing that to him doth belong. 


And so, oh, heart ! when thou art sad and tired, 
Still sing thy songs. Perchance when thou 
art dead 
One little word of hope, one thought inspired, 
May still live on, e’en though thyself art fled. 
And if all dies, yet hast thou done thy best, 
And so hast earned an everlasting rest. 
All The Year Round. 





TO JENNY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


My darling ! yesterday just a twelvemonth old ! 
Happy you babble as, under the manifold 
Delicate leafage that lies on the dear Spring’s 
breast, 
The year’s new birdlets, opening their 
strange, wide eyes, 





Cheep and twitter from out the warmth of the 

nest, 
For the joy of the young plumes’ growth 

and of life’s surprise. 

O rose-lipt Jenny of mine, in those big books 

Whose pictures are worth your crowings and 
happy looks, 

The books I must suffer your fingers to crumple 
or tear, 

There is many a beautiful poem, but none su 
rare 

As you, my poem, when, catching sight of me, 

Your whole little body thrills and leaps with 
glee. 

The greatest men for writing have written 


ne’er 
A better thing than the thought a-dawn in 
your eye, 
And the musing strange and vague of one who 
scans 
The earth and man with an angel’s ignorance. 
Ay, Jenny, God’s not far off when you are 


nigh, 
Academy. E, H. HICKEY. 


BLIGHTED. 


THE maiden, smiling in a dream of bliss, 
Said : “‘Gladsome days are coming ; I shall 


His best belovéd — for his farewell kiss 
Spoke of a future full of love for me.” 
But ere the year was passed, her hopes were 
flown ; 
She mourned alone! 


The linnet, twittering on the winter thorn, 
Said : “ When the spring comes, all my song 
shall thrill 
The silent woods —and blossoms shall be born, 
And gladness all my little life shall fill.” 
But ere sweet spring-blooms o’er the earth 
were shed, 
The bird was dead ! 


The floweret, pining for the summer heat, 
Said : “ When the sun comes, he will shine 
on me; 
And o’er my fragrant cup, with flying feet, 
Shall pass the butterfly and humming bee.” 
But long ere summer came with heat and light, 
Fell the frost’s blight! 


O mournful maiden, and poor blighted flower, 
And little bird that pined for sunny spring, 
Why were ye born in home, or wood, or bower ? 

Why thus was checked your harmless blos- 
soming? 
Why are dear hopes all o’er this sad earth 
chilled ? 
And unfulfilled ? 
J. C. H. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
THE PROGRESS OF SHIPBUILDING IN 
ENGLAND.* 


AT the close of the great French war 
the supremacy of the naval force of En- 
gland was unquestioned. All rivals had 
been swept from the seas; our war fleet 

is numerically stronger than it had ever 
been, and our mercantile marine almost 
monopolized the carrying trade of the 
world. Yet, strange to say, this period 
of unrivalled supremacy was also the pe- 
riod when English shipbuilding occupied 
its lowest position relatively to that of 
other nations. Not merely France and 
Spain, but Sweden, Denmark, and the 
United States then produced ships which 
were superior in speed and good qualities 
to the best English ships. Our naval 
commanders were constantly complaining 
of the inferiority of their vessels to those 
of the enemy; and when prizes were 
taken, our shipbuilders felt no shame in 
using them as models for new construc- 
tions. In form, structure, and propulsive 
arrangements, British ships in the earlier 
years of this century were not widely 
dissimilar from those of the seventeenth 
century. And it may be questioned 
whether British shipbuilders at the later 
date were equal in ability or culture to the 
Petts and Deane whose reputation at- 
tracted Peter the Great to this country, 
as the fittest school in which to study 
shipbuilding. 

Seventy years ago the designing of 
English ships was in the hands of men 
entirely ignorant of the first principles of 
naval architecture. Precedent and expe- 
rience were all-powerful ; wide departures 
from previous practice were feared. Even 
when foreign ships, which had been de- 
signed by more competent men, were cop- 
ied, no real advance was made; for the 


* 1. Papers on Naval Architecture. (1827-33-) 

2. Lransactions of the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects. (1860-80.) 

3. The Modern System of Naval Architecture. 
By Joun Scotr Russext, F.R.S. 1865. 

4. Shipbuilding in Tron and Steel. By Sir E. J. 
Reep. K.C.B. 1869. 

5. Shipbuilding, Theoretical and Practical. By 
Professor RANKINE, and others. 1866. 

6. A Manual of Naval Architecture. By W. H. 
White. 1877. 

7. Yacht Designing. By Dixon Kemp. 1876, 





reasons for the superiority of the foreign 
models could not be ascertained. British 
war ships were designed in accordance 
with certain “established dimensions” 
which were little varied from 1680 to 1810. 
According to these “ dimensions,” a ship 
carrying a certain number of guns must 
not exceed a certain “tonnage,” which 
tonnage was measured by an objectiona- 
ble rule, based on no sound principle, and 
calculated to hamper progress. Had 
there been worthy successors in England 
of the men who reconstructed the royal 
navy in the seventeenth century, such a 
system could not have so long survived. 
But no such successors were found, and 
the highest professional officers in the 
service of the crown at the beginning of 
the present century were “ ship-carpen- 
ters” in all but name. Probably they 
were somewhat superior to the master 
shipwright of Deptford dockyard in 1668, 
described by Evelyn as “Old Shish, a 
plaine, honeste carpenter . . . hardly ca- 
pable of reading, yet of great ability in 
his calling.” But of their imperfect pro- 
fessional education good evidence is given 
in the “Report of the Commission of 
Naval Revision, 1806,” which says, “In 
the whole course [of training and promo- 
tion] no opportunity will be found of ac- 
quiring even the common education given 
to men of their rank of life; and they 
rise to the complete direction of the con- 
struction of ships on which the safety of 
the empire depends, without any care or 
provision having been taken on the part 
of the public that they should‘ have any 
instruction in mathematics, mechanics, or 
in the science and theory of marine ar- 
chitecture.” Another competent author- 
ity, speaking of the same period, says, 
“ Scarcely a single individual in the coun- 
try knew correctly even the first element 
of the displacement of one of our numer- 
ous ships.” And he might have added 
that, in this particular, a distinct retro- 
gression had been made from the prac- 
tice of Deane and other naval architects 
of the seventeenth century. Documents 
are still extant showing that at the earlier 
period calculations of displacement, and 
the tabulation of exact data, were by no 
means uncommon performances. 
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While this was the condition of affairs 
in the royal navy, as great, if not greater 
ignorance prevailed in the British mer- 
cantile marine. Our ships had no virtues 
except their strong structures and large 
carrying power. They were made deep 
and narrow in order to evade the unsci- 
entific tonnage law then in force; but 
while they could carry large cargoes on a 
small nominal tonnage, they were dull 
sailors and often proved dangerously un- 
safe in heavy weather. This tonnage 
law, known still as “ builders’ old meas- 
urement,” was enacted in 1773, and ap- 
plied to all seagoing British ships. Long 
before it was made a legal measurement 
some such rule had been in use among 
shipbuilders, and it undoubtedly was 
intended to express approximately the 
weight of cargo which a ship could carry. 
It was purely empirical, however, and 
tacitly assumed that certain modes of 
construction, as well as certain ratios of 
length to breadth, or breadth to depth, 
would continue in use. Two or three 
external measurements were made from 
a ship, and on these as data the estimate 
of tonnage was based. In these meas- 
urements no account was taken of the 
depth of ships; but it was assumed that 
the draught of water in well-formed ships 
would be about one-half of the extreme 
breadth. Nor was there any accurate 
determination of the form of the im- 
mersed part of a ship. Consequently, so 
long as the length and breadth remained 
unaltered, the nominal tonnage of a ship 
was unchanged, although the depth might 
be made greater, and the immersed part 
made more and more burdensome, or 
“ box-shaped,” in order that a much heav- 
ier cargo might be carried without the 
necessity of paying higher dues to har- 
bors, docks, and lights. In other words, 
whereas the intention of the tonnage law 
was to assess those dues on the weight 
of cargo which a ship could carry, and 
that intention was fairly realized in the 
vessels existing when the act of 1773 was 
passed, it was entirely defeated in ships 
built subsequently. Builders and owners 
combined to produce unduly deep ships, 
‘of extremely “full” form, some of which 
were capable of carrying a cargo weigh- 





ing fifty or sixty per cent. more than the 
legal tonnage by “ builders’ old measure- 
ment.” But the gain in carrying power 
as compared with tonnage thus secured, 
had to be paid for in decreased safety, 
speed, and seaworthiness. Losses of life 
and property became much more frequent, 
and were clearly traceable to the influ- 
ence of the tonnage law. During the 
French war, when merchantmen sailed 
under convoy, these faults were less ap- 
parent than they became after peace was 
proclaimed. Our ships then had to com- 
pete, on their merits, with ships built in 
America, or the north of Europe, under 
no similar temptations to sacrifice effi- 
ciency to carrying power; their inferiority 
soon became manifest, and the reasons 
were obvious enough. An agitation be- 
gan for the repeal of the tonnage law, and 
a commission reported against it in 1821; 
but it continued in force fifteen years long- 
er, when a second commission succeeded 
in substituting for builders’ old measure- 
ment a less objectionable, but still an 
imperfect law, that gave place, in its turn, 
to the system still in force, to which ref- 
erence will be made hereafter. 

The study of scientific naval architec- 
ture, while thus neglected in England, 
was prosecuted with ardor on the Conti- 
nent, and especially in France. When 
Louis XIV. determined to create a fleet, 
his able minister, Colbert, gave all possi- 
ble encouragement to mathematicians and 
scientists, in order that the fundamental 
principles of ship construction might be 
established and made to govern practice. 
This procedure was doubtless influenced 
by the successes that had been already 
achieved by the Petts, Deane, and other 
educated English shipbuilders; and its 
results were so satisfactory, that the sys- 
tem originated by Colbert, and embodied 
in several ordonnances de la marine, dat- 
ing from 1689 onwards, has been contin- 
ued in operation until the present time. 
A considerable period elapsed, it is true, 
before the foundations of the modern 
science of ship construction were satis- 
factorily laid; but even the preliminary 
work had its value, and gave tothe French 
ships of the seventeenth century a high 
character for speed and good behavior. 
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In 1746 appeared the famous “7raité du 
Navire” of Bouguer, then a work of 
surpassing excellence, and one which 
can still be read with interest by stu- 
dents of naval architecture. Not long 
after, Leonard Euler published, at St. 
Petersburg, his “ Scientia Navalis ;” and 
before the eighteenth century ended, Don 
Juan d’Ulloa had given to Spain a na- 
tional treatise on naval architecture, Chap- 
man had performed a similar duty for 
Sweden, France possessed several valua- 
ble text-books of the science, and Russia 
had received another valuable gift from 
Euler in the “Zheorie Complette de la 
Construction et de la Maneuvre des Vais- 
seaux.” The French Academy of Sci- 
ences greatly accelerated the movement 
by offering prizes for the best essays on 
various specified subjects, throwing the 
competition open to all men of science, 
and drawing into it many of the ablest 
European mathematicians of the time. 
Amongst these competitors were some 
men, like Daniel Bernoulli and Leonard 
Euler, whose knowledge of the sea and 
of ships was very limited; yet their 
mathematical genius enabled them to tri- 
umph over this disadvantage, and to give 
a direction to many inquiries that they 
were unable tocomplete. Although these 
earlier treatises are now obsolete, they 
did good service in their time; and the 
superiority of foreign ships over English 
ships at the close of the last century must 
be attributed to the influence which these 
scientific investigators had upon the work 
of ship-designers. Any naval architect 
who mastered the methods described by 
Bouguer, Euler, and the other writers 
named above, no longer worked in the 
dark. With the drawings of a new ship 
before him, he could make exact calcula- 
tions, not merely of her displacement and 
draught of water, but of her stabiiity and 
power to carry sail. Until Bouguer de- 
fined the metacentre and showed how its 
position could be estimated, only vague 
guesses could be made at the stability of 
ships. Very frequently, when ships were 
launched, they proved so “crank” and 
easily inclined from the upright, that it 
was necessary to “ girdle” them by work- 
ing thick planks in the region of the 





water-line. Girdling was so common as 
to be regarded as a matter of course; 
and Sutherland, in his quaint old book 
“Shipbuilding Unveiled,” asserts that 
the “ Royal Katherine” was thus treated, 
although she was designed by the council 
of the Royal Society, when Sir Isaac New- 
ton was a member of the council. But 
subsequently to the publication of the 
“ Traité du Navire,’ the designers of 
ships were enabled to dispense with gird- 
ling, because they could estimate what 
degree of “stiffness” a ship would pos- 
sess, and how much sail she could carry, 
even if she were of an entirely novel type. 
In this respect the French designers of 
the latter half of the last century, were in 
nearly as good a position as naval archi- 
tects of the present day ; and itis to their 
intelligent application of Bouguer’s meth- 
od that the superior sail-carrying power 
and speed of the French ships must be 
attributed. 

This progress was not unmarked by 
those interested in English shipping, al- 
though unfortunately it produced no sen- 
sible effect amongst English shipbuilders. 
A few English translations of foreign 
treatises on naval architecture appeared 
between 1750 and 1800. One of the ear- 
liest but best of these works was published 
by Mungo Murray, who lived and died a 
working shipwright in Deptford dock- 
yard. His fate aptly represents the small 
esteem in which naval science was then 
held in this country. Another valuable 
addition to the English literature of naval 
architecture was made, in 1790, by Colonel 
Watson, who translated Euler’s “7Zheo- 
rie Complette.” Six years later, Atwood 
contributed to the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society the first original work of 
any importance that had appeared in 
England. His “ Disquisition on the 
Stability of Ships ” (1796-98), contained 
both a criticism and an extension of Bou- 
guer’s investigation, and was an excellent 
example of scientific method applied to ex- 
act calculations of the qualities of ships. 
Still further evidence of the recognition of 
a necessity for improved methods of pro- 
cedure was afforded by the formation of a 
Society for the Improvement of Naval 
Architecture, in 1791, with a very numer- 
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ous and influential membership. The 
only work of any value undertaken by this 
society was that connected with the ex- 
tensive series of experiments on fluid 
resistance, conducted by Colonel Beaufoy 
in the Greenland docks. These experi- 
ments were not exhaustive, but they were 
valuable extensions of what had been 
done previously in France and Sweden. 
Finally, in 1806, the feeling that a change 
in our policy of construction had become 
absolutely necessary, led to the appoint- 
ment of a commission of the revision of 
the civil affairs of the navy, from whose 
report a quotation was made above. After 
a careful and protracted inquiry, the com- 
missioners emphatically recommended 
the provision of proper scientific educa- 
tion for those who were to be employed 
on the designs for our war-ships. They 
also expressed the opinion that the 
French system was preferable to the 
English in many respects, and contrasted 
the two methods in a passage which de- 
serves quotation. “While our rivals in 
naval power were employing men of the 
greatest talents and most extensive ac- 
quirements, to call in the aid of science 
for improving the construction of ships, 
we have contented ourselves with groping 
in the dark in quest of such discoveries 
as chance might bring in our way.” 

Effect was given to the recommenda- 
tions of the commission by the foundation 
of a School of Naval Architecture at 
Portsmouth. This school began its work 
in January, 1811, under the direction of 
Professor Inman, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge. His 
task was not an easy one, but it was ad- 
mirably performed. Professor Inman had 
not merely to arrange a course of study 
for his pupils, but to find suitable text- 
books, and to master for himself the prin- 
ciples of ship-designing in order that he 
might teach them. He naturally turned 
to the works of foreign writers for guid- 
ance, and finally chose the Swedish 
“ Architectura Navalis Mercatoria” of 
Chapman as the chief text-book, translat- 
ing it into English, and carefully annotat- 
ing it. Atwood’s “ Memoirs on the Sta- 
bility of Ships ” and a few of the principal 
French works were also laid under con- 
tribution. Having provided for the theo- 
retical side of the training to be given to 
the students, equally careful provision 
was made for their education in practical 
shipbuilding. Mr. Fincham, an experi- 
enced dockyard officer, was placed in 
charge of the practical training of the 
students, and under his guidance they 








were taught the use of tools, ship-draw- 
ing, and laying off. Every endeavor was 
made to produce a class of men who 
should unite the knowledge of scientific 
naval architecture with skill in the details 
of practical shipbuilding. It was further 
provided by the original scheme that, 
after students had passed through the 
school, they should have a period of ser- 
vice at sea, and another of service in the 
constructive department of the Admiralty. 
The scheme was well conceived, and was 
generously supported by the Board of 
Admiralty throughout the long period 
(1812-30) that Lord Melville was first 
lord. Over fifty thousand pounds were 
expended during twenty-one years, forty 
students being trainel, and passing from 
the school into the dockyards when their 
course was completed. 

Notwithstanding all this encourage- 
ment, the School of Naval Architecture 
failed to realize fully the hopes of its pro- 
moters. Probably these hopes were too 
sanguine, and immediate results were 
looked for from a system that necessarily 
required several years for its proper de- 
velopment. On the other hand, there 
was considerable dislike and opposition 
to the scheme, both among naval officers 
and the great majority of the senior ship- 
building officers, who naturally resented 
the introduction of a system of education 
which was said to be necessary because 
their own education was imperfect. Feel- 
ing ran high, and under the circumstances 
a fair trial of the new system was scarcely’ 
possible. 

After some years had elapsed, and the 
institution was in full work, Lord Melville 
determined to put the capabilities of the 
school to a practical test, and (in 1821) 
called upon Dr. Inman and his pupils to 
produce designs from which ships should 
be built, to join experimental squadrons 
and engage in competitive sailing with 
ships designed by other persons. It 
would not have been surprising if Dr. 
Inman had declined such a competition ; 
he was a mathematical professor, busily 
engaged in his duties as a teacher, and 
entirely without experience in the design- 
ing of ships, except such as he had ac- 
quired in his studies of foreign text-books, 
and his oversight of the class exercises 
done by his pupils while learning methods 
of design. Dr. Inman did not decline, 
however, to compete with men who had 
spent all their lives in the profession, and 
were wna | experienced, although they 
were impertectly educated. At the outset 
he pointed out the absurdity of the ton- 
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nage limitations under which war-ships 
were then built, and requested to be 
relieved from them. Being overruled he 
roceeded to do his best under these un- 
avorable conditions, and it was generally 
admitted by impartial persons that the 
vessels built from Dr. Inman’s designs 
were very successful. It would be idle, 
however, to pretend that these initial at- 
tempts at designing furnished conclusive 
proof that the new system of procedure 
was superior to the older methods; they 
simply established the fact that a mathe- 
matician, who was regarded as a “ mere 
theorist,” could by means of scientific 
analysis and exact calculation at once 
compete with men whose practice had 
grown up during a long and laborious life- 
time, and was innocent of scientific 
method. Hence it was reasonable to 
hope that had Dr. Inman’s pupils been 
granted the opportunity of gaining expe- 
rience in design after they completed 
their course of study, they would have 
achieved even greater successes. Unfor- 
tunately, such experience was never ob- 
tained by the greater number of these men ; 
although they had been specially trained 
for work as naval architects, they were 
employed as practical shipbuilding offi- 
cers in the dockyards on work for which 
they were probably less fitted than were 
many officers trained exclusively in the 
dockyards. So it happened that the stu- 
dents of the first School of Naval Archi- 
tecture suffered in reputation, while the 
interests of the public service were sacri- 
ficed. Until 1842, a quarter of a century 
after the senior students completed their 
course of study, not one of these men was 
ever permitted, much less encouraged, to 
prepare a design for a ship of war. Yet 
during this long interval experimental 
squadrons were much in fashion, and rival 
constructors of other classes, making no 
pretensions to scientific knowledge, were 
given free scope. Naval officers and 
master shipwrights occupied the ground, 
and the reports of the performances of 
their rival craft fill many volumes of Par- 
liamentary papers, once eagerly read, now 
almost forgotten. 

Such was the end of the first attempt 
to establish scientific naval architecture 
in England. A period of hopeful prog- 
ress (1810-30) was succeeded by one 
(1830-40) during which the claims of 
science were ignored; and the designs 
of ships for the royal navy were chiefly 
produced by naval officers, experienced 
seamen no doubt, and some of them 
men of marked ability, but prejudiced 





withal against the scientific methods 
with which they had no acquaintance. In 
1830, Viscount Melville was succeeded 
at the Admiralty by Sir James Graham, 
who soon after gave expression to his 
opinions on the value of science to naval 
architects, by two significant facts —the 
abolition of the School of Naval Archi- 
tecture, and the appointment as surveyor 
of the navy of a naval officer, Sir William 
Symonds. The surveyorship of the navy, 
it should be added, was the highest office 
to which shipbuilding officers in the Ad- 
miralty service could aspire, and until 
1832 it had been occupied by a long suc- 
cession of professional men. The ap- 
pointment of Sir William Symonds natu- 
rally created great discontent; but in 
spite of all opposition he continued to hold 
office for more than fifteen years. This 
is not the place to enter into any discus- 
sion of the merits or demerits of the 
various classes of ships which were intro- 
duced into the royal navy during this 
period; nor is it desirable to revive the 
memories of controversies now happily 
forgotten. It is but just, however, to note 
the fact that Sir William Symonds has 
the credit of first breaking through the 
absurd tonnage limitations which were in 
force until 1832; and the freedom thus 
gained in the choice of dimensions was of 
advantage not merely to himself, but to 
his rivals and successors. 

Discouraged as they were in their 
official employment, the pupils of Dr. In- 
man did not cease to advocate and illus- 
trate the advantages of their special 
education. They, with their teacher, de- 
serve the honor of being regarded as the 
founders of an English literature of naval 
architecture. Before the “ Papers on 
Naval Architecture ” appeared (1827-33), 
that literature consisted of the transla- 
tions previously mentioned, and a few 
isolated memoirs like Atwood’s on the 
“ Stability of Ships,” or Dr. Young’s on 
the “ Diagonal System of Shipbuilding ” 
(Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society for 1814). Occasional contribu- 
tions such as these indicated the capacity 
of English mathematicians and men of 
science to deal with the various problems 
of ship-construction: the misfortune was 
that such men so rarely gave any atten- 
tion to the subject. It was left for 
the professional naval architects of the 
first school to deal more generally with 
these questions, to publish many excellent 
translations and summaries of foreign 
works then little known in England, thus 
helping to create as well as to satisfy the 








desire for information among shipbuilders 
and others interested in shipping. In 
this endeavor they were assisted by some 
of the more enlightened of the older class 
of shipbuilders, as well as by a few sailors 
who did not share the general prejudice 
against theory. Before 1835 there was a 
considerable body of published informa- 
tion relating to shipbuilding. Mr. Fin- 
cham had produced his excellent treatises 
on “Shipbuilding,” the “ Masting of 
Ships,” and “ Laying Off,’ embodying 
therein the materials gathered for the use 
of the students of Dr. Inman’s school. 
Mr. Edye (assistant surveyor of the navy) 
had published a laborious compilation 
of valuable data relating te the equip- 
ment of war-ships; and there were many 
other indications of the indirect influence 
which the School of Naval Architecture 
had exerted outside the circle of its pupils. 
The advance made between 1810 and 
1832 is marked by the appearance of Mr. 
Edye’s book: it contained exactly that 
kind of information which Professor In- 
man had said was utterly wanting in 1810. 
The advance made since 1832 is best indi- 
cated by the statement that any ordinary 
ship-draughtsman would now be expected 
to perform all the calculations, and to col- 
late all the data, embodied in Mr. Edye’s 
book, which the author described as an 
attempt “to give the sailor a thorough 
and scientific knowledge of the structure, 
powers, parts, qualities, uses, and con- 
tents of his ships.” 

The literary and professional capabili- 
ties of Dr. Inman’s pupils are best dis- 
played in their later works. The “ Treatise 
on Naval Architecture” contributed by 
Mr. Creuze to the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” and published separately in 1840, 
was the first attempt made in England to 
produce a complete summary of the theory 
of naval architecture, and it included an 
excellent history of shipbuilding from the 
earliest times. Shortly afterwards, Creuze 
joined with two of his colleagues, Read 
and Chatfield, in a petition to the Admi- 
ralty praying to be allowed to design 
ships for the navy. Their request was 

ranted, and they began work at Chatham 
in 1842. It is unnecessary to describe the 
details of the designs prepared by them, or 
to narrate the competitive sailing matches 
in which the “ Esfidgle” twelve-gun 
brig engaged. The opportunity so long 
deferred came too late to be of service: 
the days of sailing-ships were numbered 
even when the Chatham committee were 
busy with their work. No one can stud 
the Admirable reports sent to the atuteel- 
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ty by Creuze and his colleagues without 
feeling regret that men so capable of such 
work should have been excluded from all 
share in ship-designing for nearly thirty 
years. In some cases, no doubt, their 
procedure now appears hypercritical ; and 
there is an obvious tendency to over- 
estimate the value of the scientific meth- 
ods known to them, as if further progress 
was unnecessary. Making every allow- 
ance for these very natural failings, which 
resulted from the circumstances under 
which their professional lives had been 
spent, it must be stated that, in the main, 
our present methods of designing sailing- 
ships closely agree with those adopted by 
the Chatham committee. The spirit in 
which their work was undertaken was 
expressed in the following passage, which 
we quote because it remains as true as 
when it was written nearly forty years 
ago, and is a sufficient answer to the ob- 
jections still made in some quarters to the 
scientific education of naval architects. 


The study of naval architecture brings early 
conviction to the mind of the constructor that 
he can trust little or nothing to a priori reason- 
ing. He uses the exact sciences, it is true, but 
uses them only as a means for tracing the con- 
nection between cause and effects, in order to 
deduce principles that may be applied to his 
future works, with a certainty of producing the 
results he contemplates. There is no step he 
takes in forming a new design which is not 
most strictly a deduction from previous ex- 
periment. He has no opinions, but those 
which facts form for him, and no uncertainty 
but on points on which there have not been 
sufficient facts to establish principles. 


In contrast with this systematic procedure 
they refer to “the practice of building 
ships according to some novel idea, de- 
rived from merely casual observation, 
without reference to what has been done 
by others ” —a practice that had received 
many illustrations in the preceding twenty 
years, but which is justly stigmatized as 
the resignation “of the principles of naval 
architecture to chance.’ 

After long years of waiting, and the 
endurance of much harsh criticism, many 
of Dr. Inman’s pupils attained positions 
wherein their talents could find exercise. 
When the stirring times of the steam-re- 
construction of the navy began, soon after 
the outbreak of the Crimean War, the 
chief constructor, Mr. Watts, and the 
engineer-in-chief, Mr. Lloyd, were both 
ex-students of the Portsmouth school. 
Upon them also rested the chief respon- 
sibility for ships and engines until the 
further reconstruction of the navy, conse- 
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quent upon the use of armor-plating, had 
advanced through its earlier stages. In 
the royal dockyards fellow-students occu- 

ied the highest professional offices dur- 
ing the same periods. Outside the Ad- 
miralty service not a few of these men 
found employment, diffusing the benefit 
of their training amongst a class of ship- 
builders who were then distinctly inferior 
in knowledge to the officers of the dock- 
yards. Creuze became chief surveyor to 
the great organization known as Lloyd’s 
Register of British and Foreign Shipping. 
Moorsom took the leading part in the 
revision of the tonnage laws — a measure 
which did much to assist the development 
of our mercantile marine, and which has 
been imitated, in principle, by all the 
great maritime nations. On all sides, as 
soon as the opportunity was afforded, 
these men assisted to remove abuses, to 
introduce improvements, and to win a 
name for English naval architecture 
abroad, justifying by their conduct the 
anticipations of those who had insisted 
upon the necessity for the systematic edu- 
cation of naval architects half a century 
before. 

Long before this result had been 
reached, the necessity and value of sci- 
entific procedure in designing ships had 
been demonstrated by the rapid develop- 
ments of the matériel of the mercantile 
marine. By a singular coincidence, the 

ear in which the first English School of 

aval Architecture was established was 
that in which Henry Bell decided to con- 
struct the first passenger steamer, the 
“Comet.” From that time onwards 
change has followed change in rapid suc- 
cession. Steam machinery has been won- 
derfully improved; large economies of 
fuel have been effected; the sizes and 
speeds of steamships have been greatly 
increased; wood hulls have given place 
to iron, which in their turn are giving 
place to steel; and the days of sailing- 
ships are numbered, except in special 
trades. The history of British shipbuild- 
ing during the last half century has yet 
to be written; the advances made during 
that period far exceed in value those 
made in the thousand years preceding it. 
New elements were introduced into ship- 
construction by the use of steam power 
for propulsion, and the employment of 
iron instead of wood for the hulls Prec- 


edent and experience lost much of their 
value under these altered conditions. 
Shipbuilders of the old school, for the 
most part, failed to keep pace with the 
new movement in its earlier stages; al- 
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though there were a few — like the broth- 
ers Wood of Port Glasgow — who gave 
valuable aid in the development of steam 
shipping. It is not difficult to account 
for the conservatism of the majority of 
private shipbuilders, when one recollects 
their utter ignorance of the science of 
their profession; but, while they hesitat- 
ed, civil and mechanical engineers came 
forward, boldly facing the novel problems 
connected with the construction of iron- 
hulled steamships. Not a few of these 
new-comers possessed no better acquaint- 
ance with the science of naval architec- 
ture than their predecessors ; but many of 
the most eminent set a better example, 
their productions serving as models for 
the less instructed. Great advantage re- 
sulted from the association with shipbuild- 
ing of such men as Fairbairn and Brunel, 
who had previously gained high reputa- 
tions in other branches of engineering, 
and were skilled in the design of bridges 
or other structures in wrought iron. To 
men of this class careful preliminary 
investigation and calculation naturally 
formed part of the work of designing 
ships; “rule of thumb” was not likely to 
find favor, even if it had been applicable, 
which it was not, under the circumstances. 
At first, much was done on imperfect 
methods, comparatively in the dark; fail- 
ures were not rare, yet progress was made, 
and gradually greater precision was at- 
tained, in the attempt to design steamers 
capable of proceeding at certain assigned 
speeds when laden to a given draught. 
In fact, the construction of steamers ren- 
dered imperative a careful study of the 
laws of fluid resistance, and of the cog- 
nate investigation of the mechanical the- 
ory of propulsion—both of which sub- 
jects lay practically outside the field of the 
designers of ——— The speed of 
a sailing-ship is obviously dependent upon 
the force and direction of the wind; her 
designer, therefore, chooses forms and 
proportions which will enable a good 
spread of canvas to be carried, on a handy 
stable vessel. Questions of resistance to 
the progress of the ship were therefore 
subordinated to sail-carrying power and 
handiness in sailing-ships; whereas in 
steamers designed for a certain speed the 
question of resistance occupies a primary 
place, seeing that the engine-power must 
be proportioned to the resistance. Con- 
sequently, while keeping in view stability, 
handiness, and structural strength, the 
designer of a steamer has a more difficult 
task than the designer of a sailing-ship; 
and the difficulty can only be met if faced 








intelligently by scientific analysis. Hence 
it happened, as was previously remarked, 
that a more general appreciation of the 
value of scientific methods accompanied 
the development of steam navigation and 
iron shipbuilding in the British mercantile 
marine. 

Comparing the conditions of 1810 with 
those of 1860, one sees that the exten- 
sions of the science of naval architecture 
made in that period were largely the re- 
sult of progress in practical construction. 
Principles were thought out and embod- 
ied in the designs of ships, before they 
were formulated in scientific language ; 
and the pioneers of progress were the 
men engaged on the designs of new ships. 
With rare exceptions, mathematicians 
held aloof from investigations connected 
with naval architecture; and the only im- 
portant original contribution from this 
class between 1830 and 1860 was made 
by Canon Moseley, in his memoir on 
the “Dynamical Stability of Ships,” 
published in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1850. With this exception, 
the methods of investigating questions 
relating to the buoyancy and stability of 
ships were nearly the same in 1860 as 
they had been half a century before; but 
considerable advances had been made in 
the treatment of questions relating to 
the resistance, propulsion, strength, and 
strains of ships. These advances were 
chiefly due to the labors of naval archi- 
tects employed outside the Admiralty 
service; and the fact is significant of the 
change which had been wrought in the 
character and qualifications of the leaders 
in private shipbuilding, by the transition 
from sails to steam and from wood to 
iron, 

One of the most distinguished workers 
in these new fields of inquiry, forty years 
ago, was Mr. John Scott Russell, who 
subsequently became a shipbuilder, and 
constructed the “Great Eastern.” His 
experimental investigations on the resist- 
ances of vessels of various forms, and his 
“ wave-line” theory of resistance, consti- 
tuted valuable additions to previous knowl- 
edge. Subsequent investigation and ex- 
egy have led to yet further advance, 

ut Mr. Russell has fair claims to be 
regarded as the discoverer of several im- 
portant principles. He it was who first 
remarked upon the influence which the 
waves created by the passage of a ship 
must have upon her resistance, and thence 
inferred that for economical propulsion it 
was necessary to have a certain minimum 
length associated with a certain assigned 
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maximum speed. Closely connected with 
this inquiry was that which he also con- 
ducted into the characteristics of wave- 
motion —an inquiry which displayed a 
rare degree of patience and ability, and 
gave a start to the accurate observation 
of ocean-waves. The details of these 
investigations may be found in Mr. Rus- 
sell’s treatise on “ Naval Architecture,” 
and in the reports of the British As- 
sociation (1835-45). It should not be 
overlooked that the British Association 
gave substantial assistance to Mr. Rus- 
sell in the prosecution of these inquiries, 
at a time when no other public body dis- 
played much interest in the advancement 
of naval science. 

The use of iron as a material for ship- 
building was of immense advantage to 
this country. It restored our supremacy 
in shipbuilding when the United States 
and other countries, rich in timber, threat- 
ened to take the lead. It assisted the 
development of our mercantile marine, 
increasing the strength, durability, and 
carrying power of ships. It was essen- 
tial to the progress of steam navigation, 
for wooden ships could never have been 
built of the sizes, lengths, and speeds now 
common. Moreover, the change of mate- 
rial necessitated an abandonment of the 
structural arrangements found most effi- 
cient in wood ships, and led to an inde- 
pendent study of the strains to which 
ships are subjected, as well as an inves- 
tigation of the principles of structural 
strength. In this department of inquiry, 
the names of Fairbairn and Brunel stand 
pre-eminent. Fairbairn’s opinions and 
practice are embodied in his book on 
“Tron Shipbuilding;” Brunel’s far-reach- 
ing views never took the formal shape 
required for publication, but the “ Great 
Eastern” is a monument of his construc- 
tive skill, and has furnished the guiding 
principles for many more modern con- 
structions. Mr. Scott Russell also as- 
sisted in the diffusion of knowledge on 
this department of naval architecture; 
and the influence which these men have 
exerted upon subsequent practice can 
scarcely be overrated. Their methods 
are still the guides to naval constructors, 
and reappear, with suitable modifications, 
in the structure of war-ships and mer- 
chantmen. As years have passed, a great 
mass of valuable daéa has been collected 
respecting the strains and strengths of 
ships, while the mathematical theory of 
the subject has been perfected. In fact, 
this department of naval architecture has 
been peculiarly English; and thus the 
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debt we owed to foreign writers of the 
earlier treatises has been to some extent 
repaid. Had other English mathemati- 
cians followed the example of Moseley, 
and devoted themselves to the develop- 
ment of naval! architecture, much more 
rapid progress might have been made; 
but as they held aloof, the knowledge 
gained in actual practice had to spread 
radually through the profession. Text- 
aes on naval architecture, in English, 
remained unwritten, and there was no 
adequate provision for the education of 
naval architects. Eminent shipbuilders 
sent their sons abroad to gain the infor- 
mation they could not obtain at home; 
and while England led the world in ship- 
building, France still showed the way in 
the training of.naval architects. 

Even in the Admiralty service no sys- 
tem of higher education existed, until the 
urgent necessity for a steam-reconstruc- 
tion of the navy forced attention to the 
want of trained men who could succeed 
to the places then given, perforce, to the 
men educated by Dr. Inman. In 1848 a 
second School of Naval Architecture was 
established at Portsmouth, to be abolish- 
ed, after five or six years’ useful work, by 
Sir James Graham. The principal of 
this school, Dr. Woolley, was an eminent 
graduate of the University of Cambridge 
— the same university having produced 
Atwood, Inman, and Moseley, with whom 
Dr. Woolley well deserved to be associ- 
ated. From 1848 on to the present time, 
Dr. Woolley has held pe ere place 
among the promoters of naval science, 
and his pupils have given good evidence 
of his capability as a teacher. Upon 
these gentlemen has fallen the burden of 
the ironclad reconstruction, and from the 
time (1863) when Mr. Reed became chief 
constructor of the navy until now, they 
have had to face the difficulties inciden- 
tal to the ever-shifting contest between 
guns and armor. The French forced 
our hands in this matter as they had pre- 
viously done in the steam-reconstruction, 
and for a time led the way; but this lead 
has not been maintained, and for fifteen 
years, with rare exceptions, English naval 
architects have had to venture first on 
untrodden paths. Ironclad ships carry- 
ing many hundreds of tons of armor on 
their sides, steaming at high speeds, 
armed with -heavy guns, capable of ram- 
ming and specially constructed to resist 
hostile rams, are clearly outside the field 
of operation of the amateur naval archi- 
tect. To make these floating fortresses 
safe, seaworthy, and manageable, taxes 
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the skill of the best-trained designer. It 
was a fortunate accident, therefore, that 
the short-lived second School of Naval 
Architecture was established when it 
was; otherwise there would have been 
no supply of trained men to fill the vacant 
places at the Admiralty, caused by the 
retirement, fuil of years and honors, of 
Dr. Inman’s pupils. One cannot but 
think of the changes which these gentle- 
men had witnessed or helped to carry 
through, during the half century of their 
professional careers. When they joined 
the school at Portsmouth, only sailing- 
ships existed in England: when they lett 
active life, steam navigation was well 
developed, the “Great Eastern” was 
afloat, and fleets of armored vessels were 
built and building. They had a fair claim 
to rest after labors such as these. 

The year 1860 will always mark an era 
in the history of naval architecture in 
England, for it witnessed the foundation 
of the Institution of Naval Architects. 
Such an association would not have been 
possible even ten years before; but the 
time was ripe for its establishment when 
the few gentlemen with whom the scheme 
originated made it known to the pro- 
fession. It was a period of great ex- 
citement, approaching almost to panic, 
respecting the influence which the con- 
struction of “Za Glofre”’ and other iron- 
clads in France would have upon our 
naval supremacy. The “ Warrior” and 
two or three other armored vessels had 
been ordered by the Admiralty, but opin- 
ion was much divided as to the extended 
use of armor. Nor were topics of in- 
terest wanting in connection with the 
mercantile marine. The construction of 
the “ Great Eastern” was an evidence of 
the rapid development going on in ocean 
steam-navigation, and the incidents of 
the Crimean War and Indian Mutiny had 
done much to prove the advantages inci- 
dental to the substitution of steam for 
sails. Furthermore, the progress in sci- 
entific method sketched above had created, 
what had formerly been wanting, a body 
of naval architects worthy of the name. 

The scheme of the Institution was 
happily conceived and well ‘executed. 
Amongst its earliest members were found 
the trained naval architects of the first 
and second schools, the leading private 
ship-builders and marine engineers, the 
principal ship-building officers of the 


dockyards, men of science specially inter- 
ested in naval architecture, shipowners, 
merchants, and others connected with 
shipping; while a considerable number 








of sailors from the royal navy and mer- 
cantile marine showed their appreciation 
of the value of naval science by becomin 

associates. The list of names is emi- 
nently representative. Sir John Paking- 
ton (afterwards Lord Hampton), then only 
recently retired from the office of first 
lord of the Admiralty, was the first presi- 
dent. Many experienced naval officers 
supported him. There were men like 
Watts, Reed, and Moorsom, who had 
been pupils of Dr. Inman half a century 
before; others, like Fairbairn, Laird, and 
Grantham, who had been conversant with 
iron shipbuilding from its commence- 
ment; marine engineering was worthily 
represented by veterans like Penn, Mauds- 
lay, and Lloyd; mathematicians and men 
ef silence like Canon Moseley, Dr. Wool- 
ley, Professor Airy, and Mr. Froude, 
appear on the list. Private shipbuilders 
and naval architects like Scott Russell, 
Samuda, Napier, and White, joined in the 
movement, so did the surveying staff of 
Lloyd’s Register. In fact, there was a 
general appreciation of the endeavor to 
establish an association which should 
enable all classes interested in shipping to 
interchange ideas and experience with a 
view to general improvement. Mr. Reed 
was the first secretary, retaining that 
post until he was appointed chief con- 
structor of the navy, and in that position 
did much to aid the progress of the 
Institution. 

From the first the Transactions of the 
Institution took a high position in the lit- 
erature of naval architecture, and at suc- 
cessive annual meetings papers of the 
greatest value have been read. Owing 
' to the rapid advances constantly being 
made in both the science and the prac- 
tice of the profession, these Transactions 
have come to be the chief text-books 
available. Members and associates have 
joined from all the great maritime nations. 
Members of the professional corps of 
naval architects and engineers of France, 
Austria, Italy, Germany, the United 
States, Russia, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland, are proud to be numbered 
with their English professional brethren, 
and not a few of these foreign members 
have contributed valuable papers. The 
meetings of the Institution afford excep- 
tional opportunities for the discussion of 
questions having general interest, as well 
as others having more special value to 
professional men. Different views of the 
same subject find capable exponents, and 
lead to valuable discussions. The latest 
systems of construction and most recent 
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changes in matériel are described by com- 
petent authorities. Valuable daéa are put 
on record relating to the design and per- 
formances of war-ships and merchant 
ships. Inventions of various kinds are 
described and examined. Abstruse theo- 
retical investigations are by no means 
rare; and, in many cases, the contribu- 
tion of one such paper by an original 
thinker has given a start to others and 
led to important extensions of knowledge. 
In fact, the Institution of Naval Architects 
has admirably fulfilled the intentions of 
its founders, acting as a centre where 
valuable information could be collected, 
and whence it could be distributed for the 
general benefit of the profession. Before 
it was founded naval science had no home 
in England; its treasures lay scattered 
far and wide in occasional memoirs and 
papers such as have been mentioned in 
the preceding pages: but now everything 
worth preservation naturally finds its 
way to the Transactions. Any movement 
affecting shipping also leaves its record 
there in papers and discussions which 
will hensaiber have a high historical value. 
The earlier half of the present century 
witnessed many changes, of which we 
have given a faint sketch; but their full 
history has yet to be written, and the 
materials for that history can only be col- 
lected with difficulty. Thanks to the 
Transactions this will not be true of 
the period subsequent to 1860; ever 

great movement since then is chronicled. 
The introduction of armored ships, re- 
forms in the tonnage laws, agitations for 
the preservation of life at sea, proposals 
for surveying merchant ships, changes in 
the types of war-ships, improvements in 
marine engineering, the use of steel in- 
stead of iron hulls, all find a place. More- 
over, in the Transactions as they stand 
may be found a history of the theory of 
naval architecture. At the opening meet- 
ings in 1860, Dr. Woolley read an able 
and exhaustive paper on the “ Present 
State of the Theory of Naval Architec- 
ture.” Any one who carefully reads that 
paper will see that twenty years ago, with 
the exception of Canon Moseley’s investi- 
gations on stability and Mr. Scott Rus- 
sell’s on resistance and wave-motion, little 
progress had been made in the more ab- 
struse branches of the science since the 
commencement of the century. The theory 
of resistance and propulsion was still in 
an unsettled state: and there was no ac- 
cepted theory for the behavior of ships at 
sea. If, starting from 1860, the reader 
goes carefully through succeeding vol- 
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umes of the Transactions, he will find 
evidences of great progress and more cer- 
tain knowledge. Step by step advance 
has been made, until it has become possi- 
ble to determine the principal causes in- 
fluencing the rolling and pitching of ships 
in a seaway, and even to predict their be- 
havior with close approach to accuracy. 
By a happy combination of experiment 
- and mathematical investigation, it has 
been made comparatively easy to foretell 
what engine-power ought to be given toa 
new ship, even if there is no precedent 
either in form or speed. A more exact 
acquaintance has been made with the 
actual strengths of different classes of 
ships, and great savings in weights have 
been effected by improved structural 
arrangements without any sacrifice of 
strength. Careful and elaborate calcula- 
tions have been made for the stability of 
various classes of ships. And in many 
other departments of construction that 
cannot be particularized here similar prog- 
ress has been made. 

Not a little of the work recorded in 
the Transactions has grown out of the 
necessities of actual practice, or of inves- 
tigations that have followed great disas- 
ters. The terrible loss of the “ Captain,” 
for example, led to a fuller recognition of 
the necessity for exact experiments and 
calculations, in order to determine thor- 
oughly the conditions of stability for war- 
ships. In the mercantile marine, also, 
cases of capsizing at sea have caused 
similar investigations to be made for typi- 
cal ships ; and instances of weakness have 
caused especial attention to be devoted to 
the necessity for better structural arrange- 
ments. The agitation which Mr. Plim- 
soll conducted caused attempts to pro- 
vide a scientific method of fixing the 
maximum load-line to which ships should 
be brought when fully equipped for sea. 
Losses of iron ships by collision have 
made the advantages of water-tight sub- 
division more apparent. The dismasting 
of ships caused careful investigations to 
be made of the strength of masts and rig- 
ging in sailing merchantmen. And, in 
other instances, the benefits of scientific 
analysis have been displayed in drawing 
lessons of general value from particular 
occurrences. In former times no similar 
endeavor was made; there was a disposi- 
tion to accept facts without accounting for 
them—to rejoice in a success, and re- 
rard a failure as irreparable. Now, even 


sailures and accidents are made to yield 
subsequent benefits, thanks to the ad- 
vance of scientific methods of inquiry. 
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In this connection it is but right to note 
the valuable labors of the various commis- 
sions and committees that have been 
appointed during the last ten years to 
investigate questions relating to the royal 
navy, or the mercantile marine. The 
members of these committees have done 
much good service, but they have fur- 
thered progress quite as much by call- 
ing in the aid of professional experts. 
The Reports of the Commission on Un- 
seaworthy Ships contain most valuable 
data furnished by various professional 
witnesses, having special acquaintance 
with the mercantile marine. The reports 
of the committees appointed by the Ad- 
miralty in 1871 and 1875 to consider the 
designs for ships of war, are, perhaps, 
more valuable, from a scientific point of 
view, Containing much original investiga- 
tion of a high order. The constant de- 
mands made upon the professional officers 
of the Admiralty in connection with the 
designs of war-ships, have also tended to 
aid the progress of naval architecture 
generally, and more particularly in the 
departments of stability, structural ar- 
rangement, and propulsion of ships. 
Methods of construction, originally de- 
sired for war-ships, have since been 
carried out in merchant ships with appro- 
priate modifications. In the use of steel 
for shipbuilding, the Admiralty also set 
an example which private shipbuilders 
have not been slow to follow. On the 
other hand, much of the special experience 
gained in merchant ships has been of value 
to the designers of war-ships, more par- 
ticularly that relating to marine engines. 
Nor should one fail to note the rapid 
spread of an appreciation of scientific 
methods among private shipbuilders in re- 
cent years, and the labors of many of them 
to advance structural improvements, or 
give precision to the designing of steam- 
ships. The mercantile marine owes no 
small gratitude also to the officers of 
Lloyd’s Register for the valuable work 
done within the last ten years, in many 
branches of the science of naval archi- 
tecture. Not a few men who have re- 
ceived high professional training as naval 
architects, are now numbered amongst 
the surveyors of this important society ; 
and the committee of management de- 
serve the highest praise for their action 
in supplementing their staff of experi- 
enced practical officers by men capable of 
conducting original theoretical investiga- 
tions of the qualities and performances of 
merchant ships. Such a course of action 
cannot fail to increase the respect in which 








the character of the Register is held all 
over the world. 
Another notable consequence of the 
foundation of the Institution of Naval 
Architects, was the establishment of a 
third English School of Naval Architec- 
ture. On all sides it was agreed that 
such a school was an absolute necessity if 
a proper training was to be given to those 
who would have to undertake the con- 
struction of future ships. Private ship- 
builders were then sending their sons to 
France to obtain the education they could 
not secure at home, and the Admiralty 
had ceased ‘to train men for the highest 
positions in their service. Such a combi- 
nation as was now formed to request the 
overnment to take action, could scarcely 
ail of success. Headed by the president 
of the Institution (not long before first 
lord of the Admiralty), the advocates of a 
new school included Dr. Woolley, Mr. 
Ritchie (chief surveyor to Lloyd’s Regis- 
try), Mr. Scott Russell, many eminent 
rivate shipbuilders, and last, but not 
east, Mr. Reed and his colleagues, who 
had been trained in the second school. 
In the autumn of 1864 the Royal School 
of Naval Architecture and Marine Engi- 
neering was opened at South Kensington 
Museum, under the most promising au- 
spices. Dr. Woolley was the inspector- 
general; Mr. Merrifield, F.R.S., was 
principal with Mr. Purkiss (senior wran- 
gler of that year) as vice-principal. The 
Admiralty sent a large number of their 
most promising young men from the dock- 
yards, and several students entered from 
— establishments. This school, un- 
ike its predecessors, was not exclusively 
an Admiralty establishment, but was de- 
signed to be a national institution, and did 
not exclude foreigners. It remained in 
operation at South Kensington until 1873, 
when the Admiralty decided to establish 
the Royal Naval College at Greenwich, 
and to train their students of naval archi- 
tecture and marine engineering there. 
Since 1873, therefore, what may fairly be 
regarded as a continuation of the third 
school has been at work at Greenwich, 
the Admiralty granting facilities for the 
entry of private and foreign students, 
much as was done at South Kensington. 
For sixteen years this third school has 
been in operation, and on the whole it 
has proved successful in all respects save 
one. The Admiralty students trained 
there have given nel of their profession- 
al ability in many ways, the seniors occu- 
pying responsible positions, both in the 
Admiralty service and in private employ- 
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ment. Foreign students have also come 
in considerable numbers, most of them 
having been sent by their respective gov- 
ernments, in order that they may secure 
the benefit of what is now generally ad- 
mitted to be the most complete course 
of training attainable in any country. 
Russians, Italians, Americans, Swedes, 
Danes, Norwegians, Spaniards, Dutch- 
men, Japanese, and Egyptians have come 
to this country to study; and many of 
them, returning home, have been placed 
in positions of responsibility in their 
respective navies. But unfortunately for 
the hopes of Mr. Scott Russell, and other 
private shipbuilders, the number of pri- 
vate students sent from our great ship- 
yards has hitherto been few. Recently 
there have been signs of an awakening, 
and the Admiralty have generously offered 
scholarships and free studentships for 
competition to private students, while the 
committee of Lloyd’s Registry have also 
founded a scholarship. We can only 
hope that the growth of regard for scien- 
tific knowledge in our great private es- 
tablishments will lead to a more generous 
support of the school in the future. Nor 
can we refrain from expressing the thanks 
which are due to the Admiralty for keeping 
open to the private trade, through all 
these years, facilities for obtaining the 
highest professional training at a very 
moderate cost. Private shipbuilders 
should look to it that their gratitude for 
the opportunity thus offered takes the 
form of sending to the college students 
who will hereafter prove the benefits of 
their higher education. It is gratifying 
to be able to add that some of the leading 
firms in the country are already moving 
in this direction. 

During the last twenty years many 
valuable additions have been made to the 
English literature of naval architecture. 
From 1840 to 1865 only one small treatise 
of any value sogueed: ; its author, Lord 
Robert Montagu, was largely indebted to 
preceding writers, particularly Chapman 
and Edye, and the work is chiefly remark- 
able for its advocacy of a peculiar method 
of determining the under-water forms of 
ships in order to diminish resistance. 
The modern English text-books of the 
science and practice of shipbuilding have 
appeared from 1865 onwards. First on 
the list stands the “ Modern System of 
Naval Architecture,” by Mr. Scott Rus- 
sell— probably one of the largest books 
ever published, and designed to cover the 


whole of naval architecture and marine 
engineering. This work contains, as 
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might have been expected, a large amount 
of very valuable information, and a series 
of beautiful illustrations of various classes 
of ships. It summarizes the author’s 
experimental researches on wave-motion 
and resistance, and gives a detailed ac- 
count of the “Great Eastern.” There 
is much to commend, also, in the clear 
explanations of fundamental principles 
of ship-construction; and the amount of 
labor bestowed on the illustration of 
methods of designing is considerable. 
On the other hand, the book deals too 
exclusively with Mr. Russell’s own prac- 
tice and opinions to be in the fullest sense 
a text-book of the profession ; and in aim- 
ing at a style which should be generally 
understood the author has undoubtedly 
become diffuse. Without any sacrifice of 
its utility, or curtailment of scientific in- 
vestigations, it would be possible to com- 
press the book into much more modest 
dimensions, and to remove the objections 
arising from its extravagant size. Still, 
as arecord of the opinions and methods 
of a man who has done good service in 
many departments of applied science, the 
work will always retain a place in the lit- 
erature of the profession. 

Another, and in some respects very 
superior, book appeared in 1866. ‘“ Ship- 
building, Theoretical and Practical,” was 
the joint work of some of the most com- 
petent men of that period. The late 
Professor Rankine was one of the princi- 
pal contributors, as well as editor. His 
colleagues included Mr. Watts, late chief 
constructor of the navy, and formerly a 
student of the first school of naval archi- 
tecture; Mr. Barnes, now surveyor of the 
Royal Dockyards, and a distinguished 
student of the second school; and the 
late Mr. J. R. Napier, a member of the 
famous Clyde shipbuilding firm, and him- 
self a man of considerable scientific at- 
tainments. Their book is written in a 
concise, clear style, giving useful and 
thorough information on all branches of 
shipbuilding and marine engineering. 
Subsequent progress in certain depart- 
ments of naval science has made a new 
edition desirable; but at the time of pub- 
lication it embodied the latest investiga- 
tions, and still remains unequalled among 
the formal treatises on naval architecture, 
published either in England or abroad. 

From 1866 to 1877 no atempt was made 
to summarize the important additions 
which were made to experimental and 
theoretical knowledge during that time. 
In the interval Mr. Reed published a very 
valuable treatise on “ Shipbuilding in Iron 





and Steel,” containing full details of the 
structural arrangements of iron and steel 
ships for war and commerce. Subsequent 
changes, especially in the direction of the 
extended use of steel, have rendered a 
new edition of the book necessary, al- 
though it is only ten years old. Another 
interesting oath, published by Mr. Reed 
nearly at the same time, was “ Our Iron- 
clad Ships,” dealing in popular style with 
various matters relating to the armored 
fleet. Mr. Reed further assisted the ad- 
vance of professional knowledge b 

establishing a quarterly review appropri- 
ately entitled Maval Science, which con- 
tinued to appear from 1872 to 1875, and 
was of such value that its cessation was 
greatly regretted in England and abroad. 

Another serial publication which prom- 
ised well, but was short-lived, was the 
Annual of the School of Naval Archi- 
tecture. Originated by students of the 
South Kensington school, it was sup- 
ported by contributors from that school 
as well as by the pupils of earlier schools, 
In some respects the Axnual resem- 
bled the “ Papers on Naval Architec- 
ture,” published by Dr. Inman’s pupils; 
but whereas those papers stood alone 
at the earlier period, when the Axznual 
appeared the Transactions of the Insti- 
tution of Naval Architects naturally 
attracted most attention. In fact, those 
Transactions very properly absorb all 
the most valuable contributions from 
members of the profession, and there is 
scarcely room for a competing publica- 
tion. 

Remarkable testimony to the more gen- 
eral appreciation of scientific method in 
designing ships is found in the attitude 
assumed by yachtsmen of the present 
day. Not very long ago the attempt to 
apply such a method to the designing of 
yachts would have been scoffed at by the 
great majority of the builders as well as 
the owners of yachts. Now the scientific 
analysis of the qualities of successful 
yachts, and the inference therefrom of 
the rules to be followed in new designs, 
has become comparatively general among 
yacht-builders. Natural taste in shaping 
the lines was formerly all important; it is 
now regulated by theoretical investiga- 
tions as well as by experience at sea. 
To those persons specially interested in 
modern yacht nw and management 
we can safely commend the two excellent 
books produced by Mr. Dixon Kemp, 
entitled “ Yacht Designing” and “ Yacht 
and Boat Sailing.” In these books will 
be found a large amount of valuable in- 





formation, well arranged and carefully 
analyzed, relating to yachts of all classes, 
their forms, qualities, and relative perform- 
ances. Mr. Kemp may be congratulated 
on having done so much to encourage 
among yachtsmen a spirit of inquiry into 
the principles which govern the design 
and behavior of our pleasure fleet. 

In concluding this review of the prog- 
ress of naval architecture during the 
present century, it is but proper to draw 
particular attention to the labors of two 
eminent men, whose loss the profession 
has had to mourn in recent years. The 
late Professor Rankine and the late Mr. 
W. Froude have done more original work 
during the last twenty years than any 
other investigators at home or abroad; 
and the leading position which this coun- 
try has taken since 1860 in developing 
the theory of naval architecture is chiefly 
due to the ability and industry of these 
two men, neither of whom was by profes- 
sion a naval architect. Rankine and 
Froude were civil engineers, and had both 
been actively engaged in professional 
work for many years before they took up 
the special study of naval architecture. 
Froude was drawn in this direction by his 
intimacy with Mr. Brunel, who was busy 
with many other things when the “ Great 
Eastern ” was in progress, and was glad 
to have the assistance of so capable a 
mathematician.as Froude in the consid- 
eration of the difficult problems incidental 
to her design. Rankine would appear to 
have been specially interested in shippin 
after he became professor of civil engi- 
neering at Glasgow University; and the 
close neighborhood of the shipyards on 
the Clyde could scarcely fail to produce 
this result. Moreover, Rankine was a 
man who rejoiced in being of service to 
any one who sought help or advice; and 
some of the leading Clyde builders were 
not slow to avail themselves of his help 
when questions of a novel or difficult 
character had to be considered. Widely 
differing in their modes of thought and 
expression, Froude and Rankine mutually 
influenced and helped each other. Of 
the two, Rankine probably had the greater 
power in mathematical investigation ; but 
Froude was at least as original as Ran- 
kine, and was possessed of an almost 
intuitive perception of principles. More 
than once a method of inquiry originating 
with one of these men was carried further 
by the other; and difficulties that might 
have proved insurmountable to either 
working alone, were by their combined 
action removed or overcome. 
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Mr. Froude commenced his labors by 
a discussion of the phenomena of wave- 
motion and the oscillation of ships in a 
seaway. His first paper read before the 
Institution of Naval Architects in 1861 
marked a new departure in this depart- 
ment of the science of naval architecture. 
Many eminent writers had attempted to 
frame a theory to represent the rolling of 
ships at sea, but had failed. Mr. Froude 
proposed a method of investigation which 
from the nature of the case could not be 
exact, although it more nearly represented 
facts than any preceding method had 
done. For nearly twenty years Mr. 
Froude steadily pursued the inquiry, add- 
ing one mathematical investigation to 
another, carrying out numerous experi- 
ments, and making voyages for the pur- 
pose of studying the behavior of ships. 
At first, authorities in the science of na- 
val architecture, like Moseley and Dr. 
Woolley, regarded the new thesey with 
some suspicion; Rankine, on the contra- 
ry, warmly supported it and helped to 
answer various objections urged against 
the hypothesis on which it was based. 
Gradually the new theory won its way, 
and it is now generally accepted. Broadly 
speaking, it may be said that whereas 
earlier investigations gave to the naval 
architect the power of making estimates 
of the buoyancy and stability of ships 
floating in smooth water, they gave up as 
altogether hopeless the attempt to predict 
the Sehavior of ships at sea, or to deter- 
mine the causes which produce heavy 
rolling. On the other hand, thanks to 
Mr. Froude, the designer of a ship now 
knows what precautions to take in order 
to promote steadiness and good behavior. 
Mr. Froude aimed at nothing less than 
being able to predict with close approxi- 
mation to truth the heaviest rolling that 
any ship could be made to perform. His 
method included the conduct of a series 
of experiments with a carefully prepared 
model of a ship; and the inference there- 
from, by means of mathematical formula, 
of her probable behavior at sea. In the 
case of the “ Inflexible”” this process was 
actually adopted and the details can be 
found in Parliamentary papers. It is but 
right to add that Mr. Froude was assured 
of the accuracy of his procedure by the 
comparison of its results with the ob- 
served behavior of actual ships. He was 
no mere theorist, riding a hobby to death ; 
but a painstaking experimentalist and 
patient observer, with the greatest rever- 
ence for facts. Any one who had the 
honor of his friendship will know that 
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any theory of his, however cherished, 
would have been abandoned at once if 
found to be opposed to facts. No one 
was more persistent in the endeavor to 
obtain from sailors accurate and trust- 
worthy observations of ocean waves and 
the rolling of ships; and bis recommen- 
dations did much towards inducing the 
Admiralty to establish the regulations now 
in force for making such observations. 
For the last ten years of his life Mr. 
Froude was, indeed, intimately associated 
with the royal navy, giving his valuable 
services without other reward than the 
grateful recognition of their value by suc- 
cessive Boards of Admiralty, who placed 
at his disposal the means of making many 
experiments that would otherwise have 
been beyond his power. Such a man is 
rarely found, and could be ill spared. 
The heneficial effect of his labors on the 
designs of our ships of war are generally 
acknowledged, and most fully by the pro- 
fessional officers of the Admiralty who 
were directly aided by Mr. Froude in the 
performance of their difficult and respon- 
sible duties. 

While Froude was the leader in the 
inquiries mentioned above, Rankine, for 
many years, took the foremost place in 
investigations relating to the resistance 
and propulsion of ships. To Rankine is 
due the accepted mechanical theory of 
the action of propellers; and the steam- 
line theory of resistance, although indi- 
cated by Poncelet and others, was put 
into a complete and general form by Ran- 
kine. His investigations into the dynami- 
cal theory of heat also did much to assist 
the progress of marine engineers in the 
device of improved types of machinery. 
In all his work Rankine aimed at making 
theoretical investigations influence prac- 
tice; and although he was not personally 
engaged in naval architecture, his in- 
fluence among private shipbuilders was 
considerable, causing them to appreciate 
the value of scientific methods. This 
was especially true of the Clyde ship- 
builders, who, from the first, have taken a 
leading part in the development of steam- 
ship construction. Not a few of Ran- 
kine’s investigations were made for the 
purpose of assisting his friends; and 
many opportunities of experiment and 
observation were afforded him by those 
who had benefited by his advice. Ran- 
kine had to carry on the heavy routine 
duties of his professorship in Glasgow 
University, and consequently could give 
only fragments of his leisure time to the 
prosecution of his various original inves- 
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tigations. Under these circumstances it 
is surprising that he accomplished so 
much; but one great result of his work 
was the attraction of Mr. Froude, who had 
more leisure, to the more careful study of 
the resistance and propulsion of ships. 

Accepting Rankine’s steam-line theory 
of resistance, Mr. Froude based upon it 
an experimental method of ascertaining, 
from models, the resistance of full-sized 
ships. This method was first described 
in a report to the British Association 
(1866) made by a committee appointed to 
consider the behavior of ships. All the 
other members of this committee, includ- 
ing Rankine, favored the proposal to ex- 
periment with ships, regarding model 
experiments with suspicion. Froude, on 
the contrary, maintained that with proper 
care, and using models of reasonably 
large dimensions, it would be possible to 
predict the resistance of ships. His opin- 
ion has since been verified ; and for many 
years before his death he presided over 
an experimental establishment at Tor- 
quay, which the Admiralty largely aided, 
and where a considerable amount of valu- 
able work was done, although much re- 
mained incomplete when he died. 

Purely mathematical investigation ut- 
terly failed in the endeavor to predict 
what would be the resistance experienced 
by a ship of given form moving at a 
givenspeed. Froude, by a happy grafting 
of experiment upon mathematical reason- 
ing, solved the difficulty, and showed how 
greater precision might be given to the 
designing of steamships. Had he been 
spared, still further progress would have 
been made in this direction; and it must 
be hoped that the Admiralty will continue 
to give their support to a system which 
has already rendered such notable econo- 
mies punaihe in the engine-power of ships 
of the royal navy. Instead of building a 
ship and putting in the machinery, only to 
find, on trial, that other forms and propor- 
tions would have been preferable, a series 
of inexpensive models can be tested, and 
the best form selected from amongst them 
before a ship is built. 

An illustration of the advantages of the 
new system may be of interest. About 
five years agoa new class of gunboats was 
designed for the royal navy; and the 
choice lay between two very dissimilar 
forms, the length and draught of water 
being the same in both. By means of 
model experiments one of these, which at 
a cursory glance would appear likely to 
encounter the greater resistance, was 
shown to require only two-thirds the en- 





gine-power required by the other form to 
attain the same speed. On the twelve 
vessels of the class, the saving on the 
first cost of the engines must have ex- 
ceeded ten thousand pounds; while the 
less powerful engines will be less costly 
in coal-consumption during the whole 
period of service of the gunboats. These 
economies are the result of an experiment 
probably costing less than a hundred 
pounds. Moreover, with this experimen- 
tal method, it is possible to advance with 
some assurance on the construction of 
new types of ships, or to attempt the 
attainment of unrivalled speeds. In the 
design of the “Iris” and “ Mercury,” for 
example, which are the most rapid sea- 
going steamers yet built, the Admiralty 
constructors availed themselves of Mr. 
Froude’s assistance, and the results justi- 
fied their confidence in the accuracy of 
his method. So great has been the gain, 
that similar experimental works have 
been established in France, Italy, and 
Holland. In the design of the elliptical 
“ Popoffka” yacht, recently built on the 
Clyde for the emperor of Russia, model 
experiments have been had recourse to; 
and in any other novel undertaking this is 
the only safe course to pursue in the pres- 
ent state of knowledge. 

Mr. Froude died at the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1879, having proceeded thither 
for the purpose of regaining health if 
possible. Before leaving England he had 
commenced a further series of investiga- 
tions into the causes influencing the effi- 
cient action of screw propellers. This 
inquiry is unfortunately left incomplete, 
but we trust it may be finished by others 
who were acquainted with the proposed 
line of work. Of the two great depart- 
ments of naval science with which Mr. 
Froude’s name will always be associated, 
that which relates to the resistance and 
propulsion of ships is undoubtedly the 
one of which the results are most gener- 
ally useful, not merely as affecting the 
royal navy but also the mercantile marine. 
The value of Mr. Froude’s labors was 
becoming more and more widely recog- 
nized when they were terminated by his 
death. 

Seventy years ago, as we have seen, 
the science of naval architecture had no 
home in England: forty years ago it had 
no official recognition, and was but little 
studied by the great majority of British 
shipbuilders. Twenty years only have 
passed since the scattered adherents of 
scientific method formed themselves into 
a professional association, and initiated a 
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movement that has placed this country at 
the head of the maritime nations in both 
the science and the practice of shipbuild- 
ing. Throughout the shipyards of Great 
Britain there is a great and growing re- 
spect for scientific procedure. Men who 
have had no special opportunities for 
acquiring professional knowledge, are giv- 
ing their sons every advantage in educa- 
tion. Old jealousies and misunderstand- 
ings are fast disappearing, although they 
are by no means extinct as yet. Practical 
shipbuilders are not so ready to despise 
the work of the naval architect. Sailors, 
who formerly had a hearty contempt for 
so-called “ theorists,” now take a consid- 
erable interest in naval architecture, and, 
in many cases, conduct valuable observa- 
tions of wave-motion and the behavior of 
ships. The progress already made is 
great; and there is reason to hope that 
even greater progress will be possible 
when the original investigator, the trained 
naval architect, the practical shipbuilder, 
and the expetionned, seaman all heartily 
co-operate. 


From All The Year Round. 
VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MRS. DYSART’S CONFESSION. 


IT was almost the hottest day of that 
exceptionally hot July. Even the little 
Mole, dwindled down into a miserable 
streamlet, seemed to simmer in its too 
spacious bed, and hot, unhealthy exhala- 
tions hung like a mist over the water- 
meadows adjoining it. Dorking, swelter- 
ing in its steaming valley, Epsom, baking 
on its dusty plain, were alike unbearable. 
Even the greenness of Chadleigh End was 
choked under clouds of dust, and the 
heath where Gareth had met Sybil lay 
scorching in the noonday sun, bare and 
baked, with little eddies of peaty dust 
blown up now and again by the hot air to 
settle down afresh on the brown and 
blossomless clumps of gorse, so lately all 
a glory of green and gold, and the thorny, 
purple-flowered tangle of blackberry 
bushes. 

There was a man crossing the heath 
now. Not Gareth; it wasa week or more 
since he had left the village, and this man, 
though strong and well-built, had neithy 
the handsome Londoner’s height nor @,;'- 
gance of dress. In fact, he was decidedly 
careless, if not shabby, in his attire; and 
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- it required a second glance at the dusty, 


low-crowned felt hat and the Roman collar, 
which his down-bent head almost con- 
cealed, to even detect the fact that he 
belonged by profession to the respectable 
service of the Church militant. 

But Lionel Ashleigh had never been a 
dandy in his palmiest times, and now, in 
the early days of his return home and 
reassumption of those duties which the 
first shock of Sybil’s desertion had 
tempted him to fling aside, he thought 
less of his dress or appearance than ever. 

It was not for long that he had aban- 
doned his parish and people. To la 
down the work and obligations to whic 
he had pledged himself, and for the dis- 
charge of which he was paid, would have 
seemed to him alike cowardly and dishon- 
est; and when Mr. Beale sent him a 
kindly hint that Gareth was no longer at 
Chadleigh End, he made up his mind to 
return at once to the village, as to the 
care of which his conscience was already 
pricking him. The message reached him 
in one of the most northern hamlets in 
Norway, and within four days of its re- 
ceipt he was back in Surrey ; but though 


in coming back to his post he had deter-. 


mined to shirk none of the duties pertain- 
ing to it, nor allow a sentimental sorrow 
to hamper his powers of usefulness, he 
had not so far conquered himself as to be 
able to face the society which he well knew 
was buzzing with the news of his rejec- 
tion. Notes of friendship, of sympathy, 
of invitation, covered his table when he 
first sat down to it; but the first were 
merely glanced through and thrown into 
the fire with a shiver of pain, while the 
latter were answered by the briefest of 
refusals. He would not even go to Dil- 
worth, and as yet his parents had seen 
nothing of him ; but fortunately they were 
kind and sensible people, and rarely con- 
stituted enough to feel with and under- 
stand this avoidance in place of resenting 
it. 

“Let the boy alone a bit,” said the rec- 
tor to his wife. ‘“ He’s been hard hit and 
is very sore; but as soon as he’s got over 
it a little he’ll come back to us;” and 
Lion was already sufficiently recovered to 
be grateful for the consideration shown 
him. 

Indeed, he was thinking of it now as he 
trudged along under the fierce blue re i 
and scorching sun-rays to visit a sic 

savvy who lived on the other side of the 
cath, and blaming himself for his pusil- 
lanimity in still shrinking from the sight 
of those who, when last he saw them, were 





busy with all the kindly little preparations 
for his approaching marriage; but the 
blow which turned those preparations into 
a mockery had been a heavy one, and his 
efforts to rise above it had certainly not 
been wholly triumphant; for happening 
to lift his eyes at that moment, and see a 
young lady coming straight to meet him, 
he started, colored. up to his brow, and 
had half turned as if to escape before he 
had time to recollect himself. 

It was cowardice ; but the cowardice, 
perhaps, had its excuse; for in the tall, 
slim figure, the elastic walk, and delicate 
refinement of face and head of the ap- 
proaching woman he recognized features 
only too familiar to him; and, next to 
Sybil Dysart herself, there was no one 
whom at that moment he cared less to en- 
counter than the younger sister with whom 
her image and presence were so inti- 
mately bound up. 

To poor Jenny, however, the meeting 
was one of equal, if not greater, misery. 
Shame for her sister’s offence so over- 
filled her soul with a sense of keen per- 
sonal humiliation, that so far from wishing 
to obtrude herself on Lionel’s notice she 
would have been only too grateful to be 
able to pass him by without being seen; 
and as his eyes met hers, and he saw the 
deep, embarrassed flush dying her usually 
pale cheeks, the wistful, quickly averted 
glance, and unmistakable air of trouble 
and timidity pervading her whole bearing, 
the generous nature of the man triumphed 
over any latent anger or pettiness; and 
he not only stopped, but put out his hand 
to greet her with more than usual kindli- 
ness for the momentary hesitation. 

Jenny, however, could not answer as 
readily. In truth, she had not thought 
that he would speak to her at all. Why 
should he, when he had received such vile 
treatment at her sister’s hands ? and yet, 
when she did venture to look up, the 
change which the last few weeks had 
worked in the familiar brotherly face, and 
the deep lines which had grown about the 
brow and mouth, wrought such hot pity 
and indignation in her as even overswept 
shame, and not only brimmed her eyes 
with tears, but brought her other hand to 
join its fellow in his friendly clasp. It 
was a little thing, after all, to give tim 
two hands instead of one when so much 
had been taken from him; and what 
would they avail him? They were only 
hers ; not Sybil’s. 

“ You are not looking well, Jenny,” said 
Lion good-naturedly ; though, with a man’s 
natural repugnance to pity, the uncon- 
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scious sympathy in her eyes and action 
added a fresh pang to the pain he was 
suffering. ‘Have you been overwalking 
yourself this hot day; and how — how is 
your mother?” He could not ask after 
Sybil — besides, of course, she was well; 
but it would not be civil to make no en- 
quiry for Mrs. Dysart. Jenny’s lips 
quivered, however, as she answered, — 

“ She is not at all well, thank you. I 
think her heart has been more troublesome 
than usual; or the heat affects her, and 
makes her weak and nervous. I never 
saw her look so ill before.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Lion with perfect 
sincerity; for even if Mrs, Dysart had 
acted mistakenly, and had helped to bring 
this on him by her over-management, she 
had always been his friend; and since his 
betrothal to her daughter had petted and 
made much of him as though he had been 
her own son. The remembrance of his 
sultan days came back to him now; and 
with them certain words she had written 
to him when they came to an end: “ If 
Sybil has wrung your heart, believe this, 
that she has broken mine. The thought 
of her as your wife and in your care gave 
my life fresh strength. She has robbed 
me of that thought, and with it I feel as if 
all strength for living were gone too.” 

Overstrained words they seemed at the 
time; but Jenny’s answer to his question 
brought them back now and caused Lion 
to suddenly change his resolution of 
making no allusion to the past, and add, — 

“] hope she has not been taking to 
heart this — this change in our relations. 
I should be sorry if that were so; for, 
after all, her daughter’s happiness ought 
to be the first thing with her. It’s hard 
to talk about this sort of thing to you, 
Jenny; but I never answered a letter of 
your mother’s, so I may as well say this 
now. Of course it has been hard for me ; 
but that’s just selfishness; and a man 
can’t help being selfish sometimes. Still, 
so long as one knows she is happy —— 
Why, Jenny, Jenny, child, what’s the 
matter with you!” for, much to his sur- 
prise, Jenny had snatched away her hands 
and burst out crying. 

“ Happy !” cried the girl almost angrily, 
“do you believe that any of us are happy? 
that we have had a single happy moment 
since——— And it is worse for Sybil 
than any of us, because it is she who 
has done wrong and brought this misery 
on her.” 

“ Misery?” repeated Lion. I am afraid 
that for one instant Jenny’s outburst 
raised a mad, fleeting hope in his heart 





that Sybil’s misery was for him; and that, 
after all, she cared more for him than she 
had thought. “ Jenny, what do you mean? 
She is not miserable ?” he asked tremu- 
lously ; but Jenny’s answer quenched the 
foolish fancy on the instant. 

“Indeed, she is. How can she be any- 
thing else, moping up in her own room 
there day after day, and cut off from every 
one but me ; even mamma never seeing or 
speaking to her? Oh! Lion, forgive me. 
I know she has deserveditall. Even you 
couldn’t have blamed her more than I did, 
and it seems horrible of me to speak to 
ae in this way; but it is so hard to see 

er sitting there getting paler and sadder 
every day; and I don’t think she could 
help it. I think he won her love before 
she knew it; and if, as she says, she was 
mistaken, if she never had really loved 
before —— Dear Lion, I beg your par- 
don!” 

“ Please don’t,” said Lionel quickly. 
Her last words had hurt him horribly; 
but her very distress at the slip made him 
anxious not to let her see he felt it. 
“Tell me instead what you really mean. 
Surely Mrs, Dysart is not at variance with 
— with your sister on my account! Don’t 
be afraid to tell me, Jenny,” as he saw the 
girl flush and hesitate with natural disin- 
clination to pursue so painful a subject 
further. “It is right I should know, and 
we two were always friends, and told one 
another everything, you know. Don’t let 
it be different now.” 

He had taken her hand again in a 
kindly grasp as he spoke; and beneath 
the double encouragement of touch and 
voice Jenny’s effort at reticence gave way. 
Was not the very sight of his honest face 
making her realize how utterly she had 
missed it during the loneliness of the last 
few weeks ? 

“ But this is not the worst of it, Lion,” 
she said, after telling him of the present 
state of things and how Mrs, Dysart was 
trying to break Sybil’s spirit by a pun- 
ishment which seemed likely to end only 
in breaking herheart. ‘ Nobody but you 
or Mrs. Ashleigh could ever influence 
mamma in anything; and, now that she 
has lost you both, there is no one to move 
her. She will not even let me speak to 
her on the subject. That is the saddest 
part; there is no help for it.” 

“ But there shall be help!” cried Lion 
indignantly. The ideaof Sybil put under 
a ban, shut up and separated from her 
lover for his sake, learning perhaps to 
hate him for it, fired him with hot earnest- 
ness. “Don’t talk of having lost me. If 
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that is all, I will speak to your mother 
myself. Do you think I will allow such 
a burning shame to go on now I know it ? 
Nonsense. Nonsense, Jenny, child, you’d 
do the same in my place; you know you 
would.” For Jenny had suddenly stooped 
her head, and touched with her fresh 
young lips the strong hand she held. 

“Oh, Lionel,” she said solemnly, “ I do 
think you are the very best man in the 
world.” . 

And then she flushed up and moved 
quickly on one side ; for, after all, a heath 
is a public place, and some way off, too 
far for them to have seen the action, but 
still in full sight, was a nursemaid with a 
little girl on a donkey. 

“It is Miss Dysart and Mr. Ashleigh,” 
the child was saying. 

Lion kept his word that very afternoon. 
It was easy to see Mrs. Dysart without 
encountering Sybil, as the two never met 
except at dinner; and to-day Sybil had 
hardly left her own room. She had a 
headache, she said; and there was a fe- 
verish irritation and annoyance in her 
manner when disturbed, so foreign to her 
usual gentleness, that Jenny had thought 
it best to leave her to herself. She knew 
Sybil had a great deal to bear, and hoped 
the more for the success of Lionel’s in- 
tervention ; but she did not feel at all sure 
of how her sister’s pride or delicacy would 
brook the idea of owing anything to the 
latter; and was therefore rather glad to 
keep out of her way till she had seen what 
his visit resulted in. 

At first Lion himself feared it would 
be afailure. Mrs. Dysart indeed received 
him even more affectionately than he had 
expected; but the very generosity of his 
action only seemed to move her to greater 
indignation against Sybil; and when he 
pleaded with her for the poor girl’s par- 
don, urging on her that if he could think 
of his sweetheart’s happiness before his 
own, a mother might airly do the same, 
she only bade him “hush” in an excited 
manner, and turned her face away to hide 
the tears which were rolling downit. He 
was preparing to leave at last, when of a 
sudden her mood seemed to change; and 
she put out one hand to stop him, looking 
at him with a face so worn and haggard 
with emotion that the words he was utter- 
ing died unspoken on his lips. 

“ Lion,” she said tate i “T am going 
to tell you something. have always 


said I must tell a clergyman some day, 
and you are so good and right-minded 
that, boy as you are, I would rather tell 
you than any other. Besides, you have 





blamed me for urging my child to marr 
you when her heart was not yours; and 
want to justify myself to you. It would 
not be a justification to most men; but 
your love is nobler than most men’s ; and 
it was for her sake, and for the sake of 
the love I bear her, my first-born child, 
that I did it. I would do worse things 
now for the same reason, if by doing them 
I could save her from the punishment 
which for the last twelve years I have felt 
to be hanging over her —the punishment 
of my sin.” 

“Your sin!” repeated Lion. He really 
thought that the poor woman’s head was 
affected; but, pale and troubled as she 
looked, there was nothing of wildness 
in her manner. Her next question, how- 
ever, was a strange one. 

“ Who do you think Sybil is like?” 

“ Her father, is she not?” he said won- 
deringly. ‘“ Not that I ever saw him, but 
my mother says so; and she resembles 
that portrait of him very strongly.” 

“She resembles far more some one 
whom you have never seen a portrait of 
—his sister! When I first knew him he 
and that sister lived together. Their par- 
ents had been dead some time, leavin 
her as a sacred legacy to his care, an 
most fully he discharged the trust. He 
was vice-consul at Genoa, and she was a 
girl of seventeen, twelve years his junior, 
and kept house for him. I do not think 
that he had ever let her out of his sight 
for a day till he came to England ona 
short visit of business in the year he met 
me. Then he fell in love with me, and 
we were married, and went back to Italy 
together.” 

She paused for a moment to take breath. 
Lion did notinterrupther. He felt awed, 
almost nervous, and expectant of some- 
thing painful, he knew not what. Where 
was this Amy Dysart whom no one had 
ever mentioned before? After a minute 
Mrs. Dysart went on in the same low, 
appealing tone. 

“I am not going to tell you how I loved 
my husband. To a young man like you 
it would'not be seemly; and I could not 
doit. You think you Ahn Sybil perhaps, 
but the love of a passionate woman is 
more intense than that of any man, and 
you are younger than I was. I was eight- 
and-twenty, only a year less than my hus- 
band; and, if a woman of that age loves 
passionately, she generally loves jealously 
as well. He was mats | my affection, 
however. Ah, me! how well worth it! 
Even now I don’t dare to think how happy 
we might have been but for the girl.” 
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Again she paused for a moment, and 
then went on in a sharper tone. 

“Don’t you understand? It was her 

erpetual presence — not any hatefulness 
in herself for which I hated her. She 
was a foolish, impetuous, gushing crea- 
ture, spoiled to the last degree by the 
indulgence of her brother; but that was 
nothing to me. For his sake I would 
have liked a worse girl] if she would have 
let us alone; but that was what she would 
notdo. I wanted to be a perfect wife to 
my husband, to worship and serve him in 
all things. I would have knelt and kissed 
his feet if he had wished it; but, in re- 
turn, I wanted to have him all to myself, 
and to myself alone. That is a wife’s 
right. Sybil would have had it with you, 
perhaps; but I—TI never did. Always 
and always she came between us. Always 
she was there, sitting on his knee, kissing 
him, clinging to his arm out walking, 
working for him when he was away, fly- 
ing into his arms the moment he came 
home. She might have been his wife 
herself for all a wife could get to do for, 
or say to him; and, to put me at a still 
greater disadvantage, I was not strong 
that first year. Sybil was born before 
the end of it, and weakness and languor 
prevented my going about much or taking 
the upper hand as I might have dcne. 
He thought I had it, of course. He loved 
us both, and tried his best to be just to 
us; but with that blooming, lovely girl 
always in front of me, how could I help 
feeling my own worn looks and feeble- 
ness, and hating her daily more for the 
contrast which I fancied he must feel too. 
We never quarrelled vulgarly. She was 
too soft a simple to fight with, but we 
led a miserable life together, and morning, 
noon, and night I tried to think how it 
could be ended, how she could be sent 
away! 

“At last I succeeded. Louis, my hus- 
band, was given the consulate at Fiume, 
an out-of-the-way place on the Adriatic; 
and then [ made a stand, and said Amy 
must not go there with us. He must 
send her to a finishing school in England 
instead. I had often urged it on him be- 
fore, poiuting out that it was cruelty to 
her to bring her up in such a way, that 
she was shamefully ignorant, sadly gauche, 
unconventional, and unlike other girls; 
but while we were in Genoa, he would 
not listen to me. The climate agreed 
with her; her mother had died of con- 
sumption; what masters he could get for 
her she had had; and last, not least, it 
was ‘so nice’ for me and the dear child 





to be together. Surely no finishing school 
could be so good for, her as my society! 

“His promotion, however, made the 
change I was longing for. Fiume is a 
small, dull, not over-healthy place; there 
was another child by then; and the con- 
sulate where we were to live had very 
limited accommodation even for ourselves. 
I renewed my persuasions, and, as the 
perpetual iteration of them had begun to 
convince even him that there might be 
shortcomings in his idol, he at last gave 
in. Perhaps, too, he had perceived that 
she was not so happy of late as she had 
been. At any rate, when I told him of a 
small and very select school at Brighton, 
the mistress of which was a friend of 
mine, and where she could be received as 
parlor boarder, and have every care and 
indulgence, he fell in with the idea; and 
though she shed floods of tears at the 
idea, and made herself more annoying 
than usual by her assumption of misery 
and ill-usage, I would not allow him to 
give way. She went at last, one week 
before our own departure for Fiume; and 
— neither he nor I ever saw her again.” 

“ Mrs. Dysart!” exclaimed Lion hoarse- 
ly. What ideas were whirling in his 
brain he could not have said himself; but 
Mrs. Dysart looked at him with a faint, 
bitter smile which quelled them. 

“Don’t be afraid; I did not hire an 
assassin to kill her on the road! She 
got safely to school. It was a good 
enough one on the whole, and school was 
very good for her. She might have been 
as happy as any other girl there, if she 
had chosen; but, of course, she did not 
choose. I knew that beforehand. I 
knew her letters would be nothing but 
exaggerated descriptions of feelings, 
woes, and injuries; and so I paid no 
heed to them; but took care, when they 
were addressed to Louis, that he did not 
see them, and either answered them 
sharply and chillingly in his name, or not’ 
at all. It was easy to manage it, for I 
had desired the school-mistress to put all 
her letters home under a separate cover 
to me; and it was easy, too, living in the 
consulate, as I did, and being so entirely 
in my husband’s confidence, to see the 
letters he wrote her, and stop any which 
complained of not having heard from her 
lately or often. He did make a good deal 
of fuss about that at first, and grumbled 
when the maid brought nothing but a 
bold little note to me (which I read him, 
of course), with a message for him at the 
end; but men never think so much of 
letters as women, and Louis was a vile 
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correspondent himself. The children, 
too, were at their most engaging age, and 
he worshipped them as much as I did; 
so when he spoke of Amy, I laughed at 
him, and reminded him that she was only 
a girl, and, girl-like, wrapped up in her 
new friends and employments, and that it 
would be selfish and absurd to reproach 
her for the fact, or accuse her of coldness 
or neglect. By degrees, indeed, she 
seemed to verify my words ; for she wrote 
much more seldom and briefly. She had 
grown to feel herself uncared for, and to 
believe at last what I had so often tried 
to impress on her, that a sister counted 
for very little in a man’s heart, when he 
had a wife and children. Yet for all this, 
the shock was a terrible one, even to me, 
when we heard that she was gone. 

“She had disappeared, run away from 
school at night, taking her trinkets, and 
leaving a note to say that it would be no 
use to follow her, for she had gone to 
some one, who, she knew, loved her, and 
whom she loved with all her heart. The 
mistress did not write to us, however, 
until she had made every enquiry after 
the missing girl and without result; and 
though we took up the search immediately, 
and my husband even went to England 
and hunted high and low for her, it was 
all fruitless. We never got the slightest 
clue.” 

“ Did you not advertise?” 

“Not under her own name. That was 
on account of Lord Dysart. Amy was 
his wife’s name; and the chief part of our 
income depended on him. He is a proud, 
vindictive, eccentric old man, and would 
have cast off Louis and our children at 
once, if even the shadow of such disgrace 
had reached him. Amy’s pet name was 
* Sunflower,’ however. Her brother had 
never called her anything else, and under 
that name he filled the papers with adver- 
tisements to her. They were no use. 
She never answered one by word or sign, 
and what was strangest, no suspicion 
seemed to attach to any living soul with 
whom she had been connected at Miss 
Tylor’s. One could only think that she 
had run away with some scamp whom she 
had met in the square, or on the pier: for, 
of course, as a parlor boarder she had 
more liberty than others; and in that be- 
lief my poor husband at last returned. 
He never reproached me even then. He 
never suspected about the letters for one 
moment. He was grateful for my too 
evident anxiety and sorrow; but he was 
never the same again. A nasty cold 
which he had caught in England seemed 
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to cling to him; and after some months 
he got so weak that the doctors ordered 
him entire change of air and scene. We 
went to Genoa by easy stages, because 
‘she loved the place, and he thought per- 
chance she might wander back to it ;’ and 
while we were there we got the last tid- 
ings of her. A parcel was forwarded to 
us from Fiume, containing a little gold 
locket of Amy’s, with her mother’s hair in 
it, and a letter in a strange hand to say 
that, if the relations who had cast her on 
the world by their selfish cruelty cared to 
learn her fate, they might be relieved to 
know that she was dead. She had died of 
consumption about three weeks before the 
letter was written, leaving the enclosed 
locket to be sent, ‘ with her fond love, to 
the brother who had once loved her.’ 
That was all. There was no signature, 
no address, no clue of any sort to the 
sender.” 

Again Mrs. Dysart stopped, this time 
with a sort of gasp. Her voice had sunk 
to a mere whisper when she went on. 

“Louis died about three months later. 
It was consumption, too, with him; the 
same disease, and caught in the same way 
as his sister’s. I remember some of her 
earlier letters were full of complaints of 
the cold and damp of England, and of a 
teasing cough, which would not leave her. 
I did not let him see them, because if I 
had he would have sent for her immedi- 
ately, and I thought it was all folly and 
peevishness, and I told her so in my 
answer. That was part of my sin, and 
that part seemed visited on me when he 
died : died blessing me and his babes, and 
reproaching himself —only himself —to 
the last. 

“ There, Lion, now you know the whole; 
and now, perhaps, you know, too, why it is 
that I am harsh to my child at present. It 
is to save her from the punishment which 
otherwise may fall on her instead of me, 
which I have dreaded so long, and tried 
so hard to ward off. Yes, ever since that 
day when, with my husband’s dead body 
in the room, and little Amy (I called her by 
her second name from that hour) clinging 
to me in Amy Dysart’s own caressing way, 
I read that awful verse in the Bible about 
‘the iniquities of the fathers being visited 
upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation.’ 

“ For my iniquity has not been visited 
on me. ‘It might have been, could I have 
braved Louis’s loathing and contempt and 
owned my wrong-doing; but I loved him 
too well. I was too cowardly, and so I 


held my peace, and left the legacy to them, 
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my innocent ones; more especially to her 
on whom Providence seems to have 
stamped that hapless girl’s name and face 
as a living memorial of my sin. Lion, I 
have tried to atone for it. have prayed; 
I have done penance. I have shut myself 
from the world. My whole life since has 
been one long payment; and when I saw 
her so lovely, so good, when you loved 
her, and won her for your wife, I thought 
I had succeeded. f thought God was 
satisfied. Ah, me! he has dashed down 
my hard-earned happiness with a cruel 
hand; and in this Vane, this man of whom 
I hear nothing that is good, has raised up 
a worse scourge to my poor child than any 
even I had feared forher. What am I to 
do? Would you have me give her up to 
it when a little severity may yet save her? 
I am not thinking of you now, but of her. 
What would you have me do for her?” 

“Do? Go to her. Be kind to her,” 
cried Lion impetuously. “Mrs. Dysart, 
I can’t say anything to you about the past. 
I might, if you were any one else, but you 
are like a second mother to me; and, 
however much you may have been to 
blame, you have suffered too—terribly. 
How do you know that that was not your 
punishment? How do you know that you 
are not dressing up a phantom of your 
own imagination and love of ruling, and 
calling it Providence? Nay, that by doing 
so you have not brought on yourself this 
very pain and trouble from which you are 
now suffering? If you had left Sybil 
greater choice, gone out into the world 
with her —— But there! itis no use talk- 
ing of what has been; only for God’s sake 
don’t go on with your present plan. 
Don’t try to force your child’s heart by 
harshness, just when she needs you most. 
Tyranny will never turn her from her 
lover ; but it may turn her from you; 
and how will you save her then from 
any ill that may threaten her? Mrs. 
Dysart, you will not be able to do so. 
It will be you who will have driven her 
to it.’ 

Lion was gone; and, for a long time 
after the door had closed behind him, 
Mrs. Dysart sat alone in her room weep- 
ing and thinking. She had given in; not 
by words, perhaps, but tacitly; and she 
was glad todo so. Her heart was yearn- 
ing for her child, and this late unburden- 
ing of her long and sorely tortured 
conscience had had a softening and sal- 
utary effect on her; yet she could not 
yield all in a moment — not openly at any 
rate. When Jenny brought her up her 
tea she put her arms round the girl and 
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kissed her, saying, “God bless you, my 
darling,” with a tenderness which made 
Jenny cling to her in response and augur 
happily of the result of Lion’s visit; but 
she sent the girl away immediately after- 
wards, and sat on — waiting. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock before she 
made up her mind. Sybil would be in 
bed then, so she would go to her, and her 
eyes brightened as she pictured to herself 
the lovely shamed face lifted from its _pil- 
low at her entrance, the grateful pressure 
of the soft arms,whose caresses she had 
voluntarily put from her for so many days 
and nights. 

Her whole heart was fluttering with 
motherly tenderness as she tapped at 
Sybil’s door. There was noanswer. The 
house was all quiet and asleep, and she 
entered ; but the next momenta shrill, wild 
cry rang from basement to attic; and Jen- 
ny, from her little room adjoining, heard a 
heavy, crashing fall. 

When she reached the door her mother 
was lying on the carpef, face downwards, 
beside Sybil’s bed. There was no one 
else there. The pillow was smooth and 
unruffled, the clothes were not even turned 
down. Sybil was gone. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
VOLTAIRE AND SHAKESPEARE. 

Romains, j’aime la gloire et ne veux point m’en taire, 

Des travaux des humains c’est le digne salaire ; 

Qui n’ose la vouloir, n’ose la mériter. 

Vottarre’s Catalina. 

By great works and by frivolous ones, 
by the inspirations of art and by the fatui- 
ties of cynical license, by untiring mental 
activity and boundless curiosity, Voltaire 
attained a literary glory which, in its kind, 
has never been equalled. In the eigh- 
teenth century it was truly said that letters 
reigned over Europe, and Voltaire reigned 
over letters. After that of Frederick the 
Great, who became his humble pupil and 
disciple, Voltaire’s was the greatest name 
in Europe. He bore down all rivals, and 
played the despot in every branch of liter- 
ature. He was the first poet of the epoch, 
the first critic, the first historian, and the 
first pamphleteer. It was his fatality; it 
was the right of his indefatigable talent. 
It was Voltaire who directed the attention 
of the public mind, and taught his con- 
temporaries to look around and outside of 
themselves. It was he who first brought 
the French nation into communication 
with their neighbors, and extended rela- 
tions which had hitherto existed only 
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between the court of Versailles and the 
court of St. James’s into relations between 
the French people and the English peo- 

le. The men of the seventeenth century 
had troubled themselves but little about 
the manners, the institutions, or the liter- 
ature of their neighbors. The political 
and social domination of France gave her 
a proud and careless security. Asalmost 
all nations piqued themselves on imitating 
her, she did not fora moment think of 
imitating them in turn. England espe- 
cially had been held in horror, as a coun- 
try of heretics that had just been agitated 
by a fearful revolution, and, although po- 
litical interests often brought the cabinets 
of the two countries together, although 
the alliance by marriage between the fam- 
ilies of Charles II. and Louis XIV., and, 
at a later period, the long exile of James 
II., must have brought English ideas into 
France, no traces of. them are to be found 
in the literature of the time. The com- 
munication was between the two courts, 
and not between the two countries. It 
was by one of his most celebrated, most 
persecuted, and most powerful works, the 
“ Lettres philosophiques sur les Anglais,” 
that Voltaire gave the first impulse to that 
intellectual movement in France which 
culminated in the Revolution of 1789, and 
which led to the reformation of the whole 
literary, philosophical, and social activity 
of the country. Since Luther, no more 
mighty renovator has appeared. By his 
immense glory, his long life, his marvel- 
lous wit, and his universal clearness, he 
did more than any other man ever did to 
put the ideasof Europeincommon. But, 
if no one has rendered his ideas more 
popular, no one has more freely and sys- 
tematically borrowed the ideas of others. 
He imitated the poetic pomp of the seven- 
teenth century, and the boldness and 
freedom of the English stage, while all his 
philosophy is borrowed from the English 
sceptics. This flexibility and indefatiga- 
ble mobility constitutes Voltaire’s very 
genius. Imitation forms part of his orig- 
inality. 

In the present article it is proposed to 
trace a curious and neglected chapter in 
literary history; to relate how Voltaire 
introduced Shakespeare to the French; 
how he imitated him; how the public, 
little by little, began to appreciate the 
innovations of Voltaire; how rapidly the 
enthusiasm for Shakespeare grew in in- 
tensity; how, after having for twenty 
years lent his approval to the movement, 
the author of.“ Zaire” suddenly turned 
upon his former idol and appealed, before 
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Europe, to the tribunal of the French 
Academy to defend Sophocles, Corneille, 
Racine, and, last but not least, Voltaire 
against the invasion of “Gilles Shake- 
speare and Pierrot Letourneur.” The 
episode is one of great interest, and has 
an important bearing in the formation of 
an estimate of Voltaire, both from a liter- 
ary and from a moral point of view. But, 
before narrating the episode itself, we 
must consider what was the exact stand- 
ing of Shakespeare in France before Vol- 
taire’s time. 

The first Frenchman who mentions 
Shakespeare’s name was Saint-Evremond. 
This gentleman, who lived in England for 
forty years, never took the trouble to 
learn English, and yet we learn from Des 
Maizeaux that the principal theme of 
those interminable conversations that he 
used to have with his friends Bucking- 
ham, D’Aubigny, Cowley, and Waller — 
but especially with the two men whose 
names are first mentioned — turned prin- 
cipally on the drama. Buckingham and 
D’Aubigny translated and explained to 
him the masterpieces of the time, and he 
even wrote in collaboration with them a 
comedy in French, @ /a maniere des An- 
glais, entitled “ Sir Politick would be.” It 
was thus that he was enabled to speak of 
Shakespeare’s “ Henry VIII.,” which he 
saw played at Newmarket, of Heywood’s 
“Queen Elizabeth,” of Shadwell’s “ Ep- 
som Wells,” of Otway’s “Don Cartos,” 
and especially of Ben Jonson’s “ Bar- 
tholomew Fair,” “Cataline,” and “The 
Fall of Sejanus.” Speaking of English 
tragedy, Saint-Evremond says: “ There 
are old English tragedies, like Jonson’s 
‘Cataline’ and ‘Sejanus,’ where much 
requires to be cut out; but with such 
pruning they might be made very fine. 
In all the other tragedies of that time you 
see nothing but shapeless and undigested 
material, a heap of confused events, with- 
out consideration of place or of time, 
without any regard for propriety. The 
eyes, greedy of the cruelty of the specta- 
cle, want to see murders and bleeding 
bodies. To spare the horror by narration, 
as is done in France, is to deprive the 
people of the sight of what touches them 
most.” Saint-Evremond, nevertheless, 
thinks that the French err in the other 
extreme in admiring tragedies toned down 
to such a degree of propriety as to have 
no effect on the emotions. Saint Evre- 
mond entirely approved of the variety of 
the English comedy, and he even goes so 
far as to institute a parallel between Mo- 
ligre and Ben Jonson, which is far from 
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disadvantageous to the latter. The cur- 
sory remarks of Saint Evremond are all 
the more important and interesting, as he 
represented in the seventeenth century 
the professional critic, such as we find 
him established from the following cen- 
tury onwards. In his short dissertations 
he puts forth views that are often just 
and always ingenious, and, while retaining 
his personal opinions, he displayed in his 
judgments rare qualities of moderation, 
sagacity, and finesse. Saint Evremond’s 
works were much read, and they doubt- 
less had great influence in directing at- 
tention to English literature. MHencefor- 
ward frequent traces of the influence of 
English writers on those of France may 
be found; in 1698 Lafosse produced the 
best tragedy, of the second order, of the 
century, “ A/anlius Capitolinus,’ which 
was founded largely on Otway’s “ Venice 
Preserved;” Antoine Houdart de la 
Motte, who died in 1731, revived the old 
quarrel between the ancients and mod- 
erns, and anticipated, in his numerous 
polemical writings, the theories of the 
romantic school of 1827. His references 
to the traditions of the English stage are 
frequent. Jeremy Collier’s “ Ancient and 
Modern Stage Surveyed” was translated 
by the Pére Courbeville in 1715. Abel 
Boyer, the Huguenot, who died in En- 
gland in 1729, wrote in his excellent 
“Grammaire Francaise et Anglaise:” 
“Tl y a du Sophocle et de l’Eschyle dans 
Shakespeare.” Destouches, who lived in 
London, on a mission from the regent, 
between the years 1717 and 1723, trans- 
lated several verses of Shakespeare’s 
“Tempest,” under the title of “ Ze Zem- 
péte;” his play “Le Diéssipateur” is 
founded, to a certain extent, on “ Timon 
of Athens;” and another of his pieces, 
“Le Tambour nocturne,” is taken directly 
from a play of Addison. These indica- 
tions prove that English literature was 
attracting some attention in France, and 
that the name of Shakespeare was not 
unknown. Indeed, the admiration of 
Shakespeare was becoming fashionable, 
and the ze flus ultra of Anglomania. 
We find, in a comedy entitled“ Za Fri- 
volité”’ a marquis, who is mentioned 
thus : — 


Son transport l’autre jour était l’Anglomanie, 
Au-dessus de Corneille il mettait Shakespeare. 


Voltaire went to England at the end of 
hy pte in the year 1726. He remained 
in London and im the environs no less 
than three years, studying with ardor and 
thoroughness the language, the history, 
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the literature, and the philosophy of the 
country. Before becoming a yoluntary 
exile, Voltaire, then at the age of twenty- 
four, had produced with success his trag- 
edy of “ Zdipe,” which at once caused 
him to be accepted, in the eyes of his 
contemporaries, as a rival of Corneille 
and Racine in the imitation of antiquity. 
“ Eedipe” was a tragedy written in the 
old style, and was produced at a time 
when the French stage gave birth only to 
feeble copies of the two great masters, 
and when the glorious age of Louis XIV. 
was just flaring out with. a lurid but 
clouded brilliancy. In “G@dife” Vol- 
taire’s genius was just as much impris- 
oned and hampered by the Aristotelian 
unities and the courtly traditions of the 
French stage as had been that of Cor- 
neille or Racine. It was an elegant, cold, 
and uninteresting piece. I do not say 
that Voltaire would have remained a me- 
diocre tragic writer had it not been for 
the incident which caused him to absent 
himself from Paris. But no one will, I 
think, question the fact that his residence 
of three years at London had an incalcu- 
lable influence on his mind, “‘ excessively 
sensitive from infancy,” as he himself 
tells us, “to everything that bore the 
stamp of genius.” Accustomed as he 
was to the conventional and cramped 
tragedy of the age of Louis XIV., and 
yet of an innovating and audacious turn 
of mind, Voltaire must have found a 
fruitful subject of study and observation 
in the bold and striking beauties of our 
English stage. Still, this innovator who 
attacked, criticised, and overturned ev- 
erything, who accomplished a social rev- 
olution, who sapped even the religious 
convictions of his age, whose whole life, 
in short, was one of conflict and contro- 
versy, did not dare to revolutionize the 
stage. He hesitated, and remained 
wrapped up in the dignified and polished 
traditions of the court of the Grand Mo- 
narque. The works of Shakespeare af- 
fected him deeply, but their influence 
was very largely counterbalanced by the 
old ideas and traditions, from which he 
had been unable or unwilling to free him- 
self. Art cannot be modified so easily 
or so quickly as political institutions. 
The conventional tragedy had existed in 
France for two hundre years, and had 
become deeply rooted in the habits and 
ideas of the people. Nothing could be 
more conventional than the court of Louis 
X1V.: the ladies and the red-heeled mar- 

uises were conventional; their dress, 
their manners, their gestures, the very 
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tone of their voice, were conventional; 
even their beauty, like their flowing wigs, 
was not the product of nature, but of the 
cosmetic art. How then should they have 
been able to appreciate the bold and sub- 
lime conceptions of Shakespeare, too:vast 
and too soaring to be confined within the 
narrow limits of the exquisite and elab- 
orate art of Racine? It was useless to 
present to a public whose minds and 
“manners were steeped in fastidious ideas, 
works which were not fastidious. In a 
famous discourse on tragedy, prefixed to 
his “ Brutus,” Voltaire writes: ‘Our ex- 
cessive delicacy forces us at times to put 
into the form of a narrative that which 
we should have wished to exhibit before 
the eyes of the public. We fear to risk 
new spectacles on the stage, before a 
nation accustomed to turn into ridicule 
everything which is not usual.” There 
was, in fact, no chance of reforming the 
affected and conventional taste of the 
grand seigneurs who flaunted and flour- 
ished under the regency and under Louis 
XV. What can be expected when we 
remember the fierce opposition which 
was offered to the new ideas in 1827? 
And yet Ducis, Letourneur, Diderot, 
Mercier, Sedaine, Lemercier, and Dela- 
vigne had then already lived and written ; 
the Revolution of 1789 had made a clean 
sweep of old landmarks, and still the Ro- 
manticists had a terribly hard fight. 

It is our boast that Shakespeare is uni- 
versal, although in form he is national 
and medieval. Still the depth of his 
thoughts, taken, so to speak, out of the 
common treasure of humanity, will have 
more attraction and empire, and will more 
readily strike a responsive chord, the less 
it finds minds disciplined to the yoke of 
established forms and social conventions. 
It was on this principle that the French 
critic Villemain said that Shakespeare 
would please even more in America than 
in England, and more in modern France 
than he could in old France, dominated 
as it was by the influence and ideas of the 
court and of the Academy. We might 
even say in a general way, that the more 
the democratic element enters into the 
manners of a people, the less Shakespeare 
will jar and astonish. It is quite intelli- 
gible that for a mind that would be 
charmed by the pompous and precise 
regularity of Versailles, and by the pleas- 
ures of the ingenious and polished court 
of Louis XIV., the crudity, the violence, 
and the realism of Shakespeare’s matter 
and language would have something re- 
volting. For such a mind Homer and 
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Eschylus would be equally revolting, and 
we can hardly imagine the elegant society 
of the court of Louis XIV. or the wits 
and philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury witnessing a representation of the 
“ Eumenides ” of the latter poet. But we 
must not therefore conclude that the 
works of Homer or éschylus have not 
durable beauties which can be appreci- 
ated by that imagination which renders 
itself contemporary with all epochs. It 
is well to bear these facts and circum- 
stances in mind when we are considering 
both the influence of Shakespeare on Vol- 
taire, and the reaction of Voltaire against 
Shakespeare. 

Voltaire returned to France in 1729. 
The same year he published a new edi- 
tion of his tragedy “ Zdipe,” with a pref- 
ace, in which he undertook to refute 
the ideas of Lamotte, whom we have 
mentioned above as having anticipated 
in theory the modern romantic drama. 
Voltaire warmly defended the three 
unities ; but it was very clear that he 
was arguing from a limited point of view, 
and from a foregone conclusion. It was 
probably not merely the influence of prej- 
udice and habit that induced Voltaire to 
defend these antiquated rules; he was 
already ambitious of literary royalty ; 
opposition and controversy were his life, 
and as Lamotte was a member of the 
Academy, and a very considerable figure 
at that time, Voltaire felt himself bound 
to oppose him. However excellent La- 
motte’s reasoning may have been, there 
was a raison d'état for crushing him. 
Throughout the literary incident with 
which we are concerned we shall see that 
vanity was, to a great extent, the main- 
spring of Voltaire’s attitude. He could 
not abide pretenders to literary glory, 
which might tend to lessen or to rival the 
brightness of his own. Often it happened 
that solid literary reputations were smoth- 
ered and overwhelmed with undeserved 
obloquy by the tyranny of /e roi Voltaire. 

Voltaire brought back with him from 
England the sketch of his tragedy of 
“ Brutus,” inspired partly by Shakespeare 
and partly by Addison. It was finished 
and played December 11, 1730. The in- 
fluence of the author’s studies in England 
is evident in the greater freedom and ani- 
mation in the action, and in the compara- 
tive complication and pomp of the scen- 
ery. In the first act the scene represents 
a part of the house of the consuls on the 
Tarpeian rock, and in the background the 
Capitol is seen.. The senators are assem- 
bled between the temple and the house, in 
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front of the altar of Mars. Brutus and 
Valerius Publicola, the consuls, preside 
over the assembly; the senators are 
arranged in a semicircle, and the lictors, 
with their fasces, stand behind them. 
Such are the stage directions that Vol- 
taire gives, and reference to any classical 
tragedy of that time will show how great 
the innovation was on the mere material 
side. It would be exaggeration to say 
that “ Brutus ” is still a teadable tragedy, 
but it is far beyond Voltaire’s other works 
in boldness and vivacity. The enthusi- 
asm with which he had aon inspired by 
the English stage was still fresh, and he 
may, for the moment, have thought of in- 
troducing in France something of what 
he had seen in England. In the preface, 
addressed to his friend and protector 
Bolingbroke, he relates that during his 
stay in England he wrote out the first act 
in English prose almost word for word as 
it now appears in French verse. He then 
goes on to complain of the fetters of 
rhyme, which, however, he adds, is neces- 
sary to French verse. ‘ Whosoever,” he 
says, “should try to shake off a burden 
that the great Corneille bore, would be 
rightly regarded not as a bold genius 
opening up a new road, but as a very 
weak man who cannot walk in the old 
course.” Further he expresses his de- 
sire to transport on to the French stage 
certain beauties of the English. “It is 
true, and I admit it, that the English 
stage is very faulty. I have heard from 
your own lips that you had not a single 
good tragedy; but, on the other hand, 
you have admirable scenes in your mon- 
strous pieces. Hitherto almost all your 
tragic authors have been wanting in that 
purity, that regularity of action, that pro- 
priety of plot and of style, that elegance 
and artistic finish, which have been the 
glory of the French stage since Corneille ; 

ut your most irregular pieces have one 
great merit, that of action.” In the same 
remarkable discourse Voltaire examines 
Shakespeare’s “Julius Cesar.” “ With 
what pleasure,” he exclaims, “did I see 
at London your tragedy of ‘Julius 
Cesar,’ which has been for one hun- 
dred and fifty years the delight of your 
nation! I do not assuredly commend 
the barbarous irregularities in which it 
abounds ; it is only astonishing that they 
are not more in a work composed in an 
age of ignorance by a man who did not 
know Latin, and whose only master was 
his genius. But in the midst of so many 

ross faults, with what rapture I beheld 
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ger reeking with Czsar’s blood, assemble 
the Roman people and speak to them 
from the tribune.” Voltaire, continu- 


ring his examination, doubts very much 


whether the elegant and beribboned gen- 
tlemen, whom fashion then allowed to en- 
cumber the stage by their presence to 
such a degree as to render action in a 
piece almost impracticable, would have 
tolerated a chorus of artisans, much less 
the bleeding body of Cesar. It may be 
remembered that Voltaire never ceased 
to protest against the presence of specta- 
tors on the stage, until the custom, so oft 
represented in old prints and frequently 
referred to by Moliére, was abolished in 
1760, and since that time the footlights 
have formed a sacred boundary between 
the public and the actors. 

“ Brutus ” is far from being a realization 
of all the excellent principles and reforms 
laid down by Voltaire in his admirable 
discourse ; but the mere fact of his having 
admitted and conceived them at all is in- 
teresting for our present purpose. 

Fifteen months later (March 7, 1732), 
Voltaire produced the tragedy of “ Zry- 
phile,”” in which certain details were 
copied from “Hamlet.” In the fourth 
act the ghost of Amphiaraiis is brought 
in, but Voltaire, either from hesitation or 
from his desire to correct the art of Shake- 
speare, has obtained but little effect from 
the apparition, and the play itself is cold 
and cramped, and was, moreover, a failure. 
Nevertheless, Voltaire could not forget 
the sublime and striking effects that 
Shakespeare had obtained, and we shall 
again find the apparition brought in as 
the spectre of Ninus in “ Semiramis.” 
There are further resemblances between 
the situations of “ Eryphile” and those 
of “Hamlet” upon which we need not 
dwell. It suffices for us to record the 
intention and to note the progress made 
by Voltaire. 

Nothing daunted, Voltaire produced in 
August of the same year his masterpiece, 
“ Zaire,” the “ piece enchanteresse” as 
Rousseau called it, the happiest inspira- 
tion of a genius which was not made for 
perfection. The chief point for us to 
notice in this play is the introduction of 
French historical personages on the stage. 
This innovation was the first step towards 
the creation of the historical tragedy 
which became purely national tragedy in 
“ Adélaide du Guesclin,” “Le Duc de 
Foix,” and “ Tancréde.” This was a 
great event in French dramatic history, 
and one entirely due to the example of 
the English stage. In his “ Epistle Ded- 
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icatory,” Voltaire writes: “It seems to 
me that this novelty might be the source 
of a kind of tragedy which has hitherto 
been unknown amongst us, and of which 
we have great need.” In the second 
epistle to Mr. Faulkner, placed at the 
head of “ Zaire,” Voltaire takes occasion 
to declare that “passion ought to speak 
true language ;” that “the art of pleasing 
seems to be the art of the French, and 
the art of thinking that of the English,” 
and that in “ Zaire” he had first dared to 

ive full scope to his own sensibility. 

he plot of “ Zaire,” traced on that of 
“Othello,” is too well known to need 
being retold here ; “ Zaire” is almost the 
only piece of Voltaire that is still read 
ond played. 

We have one more piece to notice, 
“ Adélaide du Guesclin,” which was pro- 
duced in 1734. The play was hissed from 
the very first act; the hisses became more 
violent at the second act, when the Duc 
de Nemours came in wounded and with 
his arm in a sling; the outcry was still 
louder at the fifth act, when the firing of 
a cannon, the signal ordered by the Duc 
de Vendéme, was heard ; and whee at the 
end the Duc de Vendéme said, “ Zs-tu 
content, Coucy ?” a wit in the parterre re- 
plied, “‘ Couct-couci” (so-so). ‘ Adélaide 
du Guesclin” is a very fair historical 
tragedy, with a strong plot and many 
striking situations, but it was full of inno- 
vations to which the public was not yet 
accustomed. Voltaire was now going too 
fast for his audience in the path of reform. 
In 1752 he rewrote the piece and toned it 
down very much, “far respect pour le 
ridicule,” as he says, and it was played 
with considerable success. In 1765 the 
original piece, as it had been played in 
1734, was revived, and Voltaire was sur- 
prised to hear that it was received with 
applause. Indeed, the very passages and 
scenes that had been most hissed in 1734 
were most loudly applauded in 1765. 
This fact may be taken as an indication 
that the public was ee beginning 
to accept and desire those reforms which 
had been at first scarcely tolerated. The 
history of this tragedy gives the measure 
of the progress made by dramatic reform 
during a period of thirty years between 
1734 and 1765. 

Meanwhile Voltaire had written and 
published his famous “ Lettres philoso- 
phiques,” or “ Lettres sur les Anglais” 
(Rouen, 1731), in which he exercised 
his wonderful clearness of intellect in 
making known the philosophy and lit- 
erature of England, and his matchless 
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irony and verve in attacking the va- 
rious Christian sects and revelation it- 
self with an audacity till then unknown. 
It was in vain that the volumes were 
burnt by the public executioner, that Vol- 
taire’s liberty was endangered, and that 
the publisher of the book was thrown into 
the Bastille and deprived of his privilege. 
In lighting the pyre to burn up the tomes 
of the “ Lettres sur les Anglais,” the ex- 
ecutioner was unconsciously helping to 
start that general conflagration which we 
call the French Revolution. It was in 
June, 1734, that Voltaire’s book was burnt. 
Two years previously he had written his 
tragedy, “ La Afort de César,” in which he 
had endeavored to improve upon Shake- 
speare’s play on the same subject. The 
piece was clandestinely printed in 1735, 
but Voltaire’s innovations in literature 
and in philosophy had raised such a storm 
of opposition and persecution that the 
piece could not be played till 1743. With 
the philosophical and religious portions of 
the “ Lettres sur les Anglais” we are not 
concerned, and the reader need not be 
troubled with a multitude of extracts even 
on the literary side. A single extract 
from Lettre XVIII. will suffice to give us 
a fairly correct idea of Voltaire’s general 
estimate of Shakespeare : — 


Shakespeare’s genius was full of force, fer- 
tility, naturalness and sublimity, without the 
slightest spark of good taste, and without the 
slightest knowledge of the rules. I will tell 
you something bold but true : it is the merit.of 
this author that has ruined the English stage ; 
there are passages so grand and so terrible 
scattered throughout his monstrous farces (ses 
farces monstrueuses), which are called trage- 
dies, that his pieces have always been played 
with great success. Time, which alone makes 
the reputation of men at last, renders their 
faults respectable. . . . You will doubtless 
complain that those who have hitherto spoken 
of the English stage, and above all of this 
famous Shakespeare, have only shown up his 
errors, and that no one has translated any of 
those striking passages which of themselves 
ask pardon for all his faults. I reply that it is 
easy to present in prose the stupidities of a 
poet, but it is very difficult to translate his fine 
verses. 


Voltaire then translates very admirably 
the famous monologue of Hamlet, “ To 
be or not to be, that is the question,” 
and a fragment of Dryden’s “ Don Sebas- 
tien.” 

Voltaire’s “Lettres sur les Anglais,” 
together with his prefaces and imitations, 
had done their work. Public attention 
had been awakened, and France had be- 
come conscious that there were things 
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curious and admirable beyond her own 
boundaries. Henceforward the reform 
movement declared itself openly and 
frankly. English literature became a fa- 
mous study, and Anglomania a fashion 
daily increasing in extent. We have seen 
Voltaire in the ardor of his youth going 
too fast for the public; we shall now see 
the public going too fast for Voltaire. 
Little by little the innovations of the 
author of “Zaire” began to bear fruit, 
and the enthusiasm for Shakespeare be- 
came a passion. The first translation of 
his works appeared in 1745 in “ Le Théé- 
tre Anglais” (Paris, 1745, in 12mo). 
There was no author’s or printer’s name 
on the title-page, but it was no secret 
that the translation was by De la Place, 
whose “ Venise sauveé,” imitated from 
Otway’s play of the same name, was per- 
formed at the Théatre Francais in 1747. 
The publication of this work was con- 
tinued until 1748, and it met with entire 
success. The enterprise was bold and 
new, and De la Place thinks himself 
bound to make some apology for his au- 
dacity. He finds encouragement, he says, 
in the taste that educated Frenchmen 
have contracted, with so much eager- 
ness, for the English language and litera- 
ture. He does not try to conceal the 
difficulties of translation, but he. still 
thinks the attempt possible. He begins 
with Shakespeare, because “this poet is 
to be regarded as the inventor of dra- 
matic art in England.” “I read and 
meditated his works with attention,” the 
translator writes, “and I felt that in 
making them known I should perhaps 
diminish the reputation of the author, if 
his faults were alone remarked without any 
regard to the differences of time, manners, 
and usages, and if he were judged 
merely according to the ‘ Poetics” of 
Aristotle. ... It matters little that Shake- 
speare worked in a manner different from 
our own; that very fact should be a 
reason for our increased curiosity... . 
Such an examination can only tend to the 
perfection of art... . French esprit must 
not necessarily be that of all nations ; and 
in reading Shakespeare we shall discover 
not only the differences between the 
French and the English genius, but also 
traits of force and new and original beau- 
ties.” Dela Place recognizes in Shake- 
speare the qualities of the artist, the 
philosopher, and the comedian; he quali- 
fies him as “a great man who studied 
the character and genius of his nation.... 
Never did poet have a more complete and 
extended empire over the passions. He 





excites them and calms them at will. 
He leads us to his end without prepara- 
tion, and without letting us see it. Our 
heart is touched, our eyes are filled with 
tears, and that, too, always just at the mo- 
ment that he chooses. .. . It is not less 
extraordinary to see this same man com- 
manding passions of an exactly opposite 
nature. The different weaknesses of men 
are painted by him with a touch as fine 
and amusing as his treatment of the vices 
is majestic and terrible. He excels no 
less in the coolness of reflection and rea- 
soning than in the warmth of emotion. 
His maxims and sentiments are not only 
judicious and appropriate, but they dis- 
play a peculiar fineness of discernment. 
This latter talent is all the more admir- 
able in a man without experience of the 
world and without distinct knowledge of 
those great scenes of human life which 
nevertheless formed the continual food of 
his meditations. He seems to have known 
what is called the world only by a kind of 
inspiration. The veil of nature was lifted 
before his glance, and we recognize in 
reading his works that he was not less a 
great philosopher than he was a great 
oet. 

es This was indeed vigorous and bold ian- 
guage, and never before had the praise of 
Shakespeare been sounded so loud or his 
banner borne so high in France. The 
fact that people listened to it and encour- 
aged De la Place to continue his labors, 
is aremarkable evidence both of Voltaire’s 
influence and of the progress of the liter- 
ary taste of the country. 

The chief and constantly repeated com- 
plaints made by the French critics against 
Shakespeare were his too frequent scenes 
of blood, his numerous changes of place 
and scene, and his variations of style to 
suit the character of the personages 
brought upon the stage. De la Place de- 
fends Shakespeare against each and all 
of these criticisms, fearlessly and without 
any attempt at compromise. ‘“ These lib- 
erties,” he says, “which will lay Shake- 
speare open to the criticism of the French, 
do not appear to be contrary to the laws 
of nature or of reason, nor to that truth of 
sentiment which brings them all into har- 
mony. Let us then beware of condemn- 
ing irrevocably what our grandchildren 
will perhaps one day applaud.” 

The sentiments with which De la Place 


was animated are worthy of all praise; | 


his translation is more open to criticism. 
He had taken for his motto “ Mou verbum 
reddere verbo,” and he might conscien- 
tiously have boasted that he had rigor- 
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ously kept his promise. His translation is 
a curious mixture of prose and verse ; 
he often omits whole scenes, or merely 
analyzes them and gives extracts. Im- 
portant features are passed over, and 
Shakespeare’s thoughts and words are 
often distorted. Finally, both the prose 
and the verse are very rough. Still the 
work rendered eminent service to art and 
literature, and helped on the dramatic re- 
form that was then in preparation. The 
first two volumes of the “ 7hédtre An- 
glais” contained the discourse on the En- 
glish stage from which we have given 
extracts, “‘ Othello,” “ Henry VI.,” “ Rich- 
ard III.,” “Hamlet,” and “ Macbeth.” 
The third volume contained replies to 
critics, “ Cymbeline,” “ Julius Czsar,” 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” “Timon of 


’ Athens,” and “The Merry Wives of 


Windsor.” The succeeding volumes con- 
tained analyses of the twenty-six remain- 
ing plays, together with translations of 
some of the pieces of Otway, Ben Jonson, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Henceforward the reform movement 
declared itself openly, and translations of 
English plays and English books began 
to abound. The bibliography of this pe- 
riod of the eighteenth century would alone 
form an interesting volume. In order to 
give some idea of the progress made, we 
need only to quote a few typical instances. 
In 1747, the celebrated president of the 
Parliament of Paris, Francois Hénault, 
produced an historical tragedy or drama 
entitled “ Francois //.,” in the preface to 
which the president avows his intense 
admiration for Shakespeare, and declares 
that his drama was inspired by Shake- 
speare, and more especially by “ Henr 
VI.” I have used the word drama, al- 
though really it had not yet been adopted 
in the theatrical vocabulary. The regular 
tradition of the French stage was, it is 
true, interrupted about this time by the 
introduction of the comédie larmoyante 
or tragédie bourgeoise, and the Abbé Des- 
fontaines, a prominent critic, had proposed 
another definition. ‘Why,’ he asked, 
“do we not employ for pieces of this kind 
which are neither tragic nor comic, and 
are yet adapted to the stage, a word which 
exists in our language and which we have 
borrowed from the ancients, I mean the 
word drama?” When once the word was 
pronounced the thing grew up. La 
Chaussée is generally credited with the 
invention of this kind of piece; Voltaire, 
as we have seen, tried his hand at it; 
Diderot wrote the “Pere de Famille” and 
the “Fils NMaturel;” Mercier acknowl- 
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edged no theatrical pieces but dramas; 
and Beaumarchais soon followed and de- 
veloped the drama in his play of “ £u- 
génie.” Imitations, more or less direct, of 
English works are abundant. We may 
mention Saurin’s “ Beverley,” imitated 
from Lillo’s “George Barnwell” (1768), 
and “Blanche et Guiscard” from Thomp- 
son’s “Tancred” (1763), De Belloy’s 
“ Siége de Calais,” played before the court 
in 1765; Barthe’s comedy “ Les Fausses 
Infidélités”’ (1768), founded upon “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” and “Ze 
Mariage Clandestin” (1775), imitated from 
the English of Garrick. Sedaine’s 
“ Philosophe sans le scavoir,” likewise, 
shows strong Shakespearian influence. 
The English prose works that were trans- 
lated and talked of at this time are innu- 
merable. In fact, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, France became ex- 
ceedingly curious about foreign literature, 
and, thanks to the introduction of Vol- 
taire, this curiosity was mainly concen- 
trated upon Shakespeare. The great 
question of literary criticism at this pe- 
riod was as to the worth of Shakespeare, 
and the extent to which he ought to be 
admired and imitated. 

Voltaire, partly from the influence of 
old training, ond partly because he saw 
his literary supremacy threatened, did not 
look with unmixed satisfaction upon the 
movement. He saw the success of the 
rough translation of La Place, and, after 
writing his “ Mort de César,” he stopped 
short. He thought, perhaps, that he had 
said too much, and began to qualify his 
glorification of England and of things 
English; but, though he repressed his 
enthusiasm, he none the less continued to 
borrow without acknowledgment from 
English literature. The triumph of Ro- 
manticism was henceforward only a ques- 
tion of time; after the great political 
revolution it would be the turn of the 
literary revolution. But Voltaire, finding 
that the public had listened to him only 
too well, and that they were carrying his 
flag too far ahead — so far, indeed, as no 
longer to have the air of being his sol- 
diers — threw himself into the opposite 
scale. He felt that his royalty was being 
undermined, and that he was no longer at 
the head of his age and of his contempo- 
raries. Trusting, therefore, to the power 
of his name and to his unparallelled liter- 
ary glory, he determined to oppose the 
popular rush single-handed. 


On many occasions Voltaire published 
polemical pamphlets under a pseudonym, 
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so that he might have full liberty to praise 
his own works. It was thus that he be- 
gan his reactionary campaign against 
Shakespeare, by a pamphlet, “ Des Thé- 
dtres Anglais,” purporting to come from 
the pen of Jéréme Carré, which was cir- 
culated in Paris in the year 1761. In this 
pamphlet Voltaire proposes to constitute 
a tribunal of the nations to decide be- 
tween the merits of the French and En- 
glish stage, on the issue raised by the 
judgment: of Pope, who placed Shake- 
speare above Corneille, and that of John- 
son, who ranked Otway above Racine. 
Voltaire then takes “ Hamlet,” as being 
the best-known of Shakespeare’s pieces, 
and gives a lengthy analysis of the plot. 
His method, however, is remarkable 
neither for justice nor for good faith. He 
turns everythingin “ Hamlet ” to ridicule, 
and purposely dwells upon the coarse 
terms and takes no notice of the beau- 
ties. After having garbled and misrepre- 
sented the play entirely, he says in con- 
clusion: “Such is exactly the famous 
tragedy of ‘Hamlet,’ the masterpiece of 
the London stage; such is the work that 
people prefer to ‘Cinna.’” The marvels 
of the plot he attributes wholly to Saxo 
Grammaticus, whose romances “ Clau- 
dius,” “ Gertrude,” and “ Hamlet,” Shake- 
speare, according to Voltaire, simply put 
into dialogue. As for the question why 
such a work could be popular in Ragiand, 
he says: “ The chairmen, sailors, coach- 
men, shopboys, and clerks passionatel 
love shows ; give them cock-fights, bull- 
baiting, duels, gibbets, ghosts, or sorcery, 
and they will rush in crowds, and there is 
more than one great lord quite as curious 
as the populace. The citizens of London 
found in the tragedies of Shakespeare all 
that could please the curious. The court 
was obliged to follow the people. During 
one hundred and fifty years there was 
nothing better; the admiration grew 
stronger and stronger until it became idol- 
atry. A few traits of genius, a few happy 
verses, strong and natural, earned the 
acceptance of the rest, and soon the whole 

iece succeeded by the help of a few 

auties of detail.” In conclusion, Vol- 
taire asks if it is by his ignorance of the 
rules or by the indecency of his person- 
ages that Shakespeare has the advantage 
over Corneille. After this malignant val- 
edictory shaft, he says, with profound 
self-satisfaction: “The reader is now in 
a position to judge the case between the 
tragedy of London and the tragedy of 
Paris.’ 





The allusions to Shakespeare in Vol- 
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taire’s letters might be quoted in abun- 
dance, and their asperity will be found to 
go on increasing until it culminates in 
the famous letters to the Academy on 
the occasion of the publication of Letour- 
neur’s translation. Ina letter to Duclos 
(Dec. 25, 1761) he inveighs against the 
appearance of the witches in “ Macbeth.” 
In June, 1762, he writes to Duclos: 
“ Shakespeare, qu’on oppose & Corneille, 
c’est Madame Gigogne qu’on met a cété 
de Mademoiselle Clairon.” In August 
of the same year, in a letter to the Comte 
d’Argental, he characterizes De la Place’s 
translation as an “exces énorme d’ex- 
travagance.” He asks D’Alembert what 
the Academy had thought of his “ Fes 
César,” and D’Alembert replies (Sept. 8, 
1762): “The Academy read with pleasure 
your translation of ‘Julius Cesar”... 
For my part, I can hardly believe that, in 
certain passages, the original is as bad as 
it appears in this translation... .” In 
1765 (Dec. 4), he once more bursts out 
against Shakespeare: “As for the En- 
glish, I cannot be ungrateful to you for 
having ridiculed Gilles Shakespeare: he 
was a savage who had some imagination ; 
he wrote many happy verses, but his 
pieces are incapable of pleasing except 
at London and in Canada. It is not a 
good sign for the taste of a nation when 
that which it admires succeeds only in its 
native land.” The reaction against Shake- 
speare gradually warms into a passion. 
The field offered by private letters, by 
pamphlets, and by the stage is not large 
enough; he must carry on the struggle in 
his commentaries on Corneille, in his 
novels and tales, in his philosophical 
works, and even in his speeches. In the 
article on “ZL’Art Dramuatigue” in the 
“ Dictionnaire Philosophique,” probably 
dating from 1765, he expresses his sur- 
prise that pieces like “ Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” in which the base populace figures 
side by side with princes, could have 
been played before the court. “The 
Italians, the French, the men of letters 
of all other countries who have not lived 
some time in England, take Shakespeare 
for a mere Gilles de la Foire,a farceur 
very much below Arlequin, for the most 
wretched buffoon that ever amused the 
populace. It is, however, in this same 
man that we find passages that raise the 
imagination and penetrate the heart. It 
is truth, it is nature herself, speaking her 
own language, without any admixture of 
art.” oltaire was here bold enough 
to be inconsistent. He had seen beau- 
ties in Shakespeare, and he saw them 
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still, but his literary royalty was endan- 
gered, and he was obliged to depreciate 
his rival on principle. In the article 
“Got” in the same work, Voltaire de- 
clares that Corneille in his worst mo- 
ments never falls so low as Shakespeare. 
There is also a cutting allusion under the 
word “ Baiser” which the curious will 
look up for themselves. 

The references in the novels and tales 
are numerous. At the end of the second 
chapter of the “/nxgénu” he explains 
why classical tragedies do not succeed 
in England, while “the coarse works” of 
Shakespeare are constantly applauded. 
The reason is, he says, that the public is 
not a judge of fine verses, and so Addi- 
son’s “Cato” fell, and “the empire of 
Shakespeare is growing stronger.” 

Feeling, perhaps, that he was going too 
far, Voltaire endeavored to excuse and 
diminish the severity of his attacks ina 
letter to Horace Walpole, dated July 15, 
1768. The philosopher of Ferney then 
wrote : — 


You have almost made your nation believe 
that I despise Shakespeare. I was the first to 
make him known to the French; forty years 
ago I translated some passages from his works, 
as also from those of Milton, Waller, Roches- 
ter, Dryden, and Pope. I can assure you that 
before me no one in France knew anything 
about English poetry... . For thirty years I 
was persecuted by a swarm of fanatics... . 
I said a long time ago that if Shakespeare had 
come into the world in Addison’s age, his 
genius would have possessed that elegance and 
purity which render Addison so worthy of com- 
mendation. I said that his genius was his own, 
and that his faults were those of his age. In 
my opinion he is precisely like Lope de Vega 
and Calderon. His was a fine nature, but ut- 
terly uncultivated. He had no regularity, no 
sense of propriety, no art; lowness and gran- 
deur, buffoonery and sublimity, are found in 
his works side by side; his tragedy is a chaos 
in which there are a hundred ¢raits de lumiere. 


The following year he wrote to Chamfort 
a propos of the Stratford jubilee (Sep- 
tember 27, 1769): “ Genius is not encour- 
aged in France with such profusion.” 
This letter to Horace Walpole was 
soon forgotten and soon contradicted. 
The publication of Letourneur’s transla- 
tion in 1776 brought the indignation of 
the inconstant Voltaire to a height. Com- 
promise was henceforward out of the 
question. In the terrific tournament that 
was about to take place one of the cham- 
ions must remain on the field. Some 
idea of the great fermentation and excite- 
ment that was caused by this translation 
of Shakespeare’s works, and the discus- 
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sions to which it led, may be formed from 
the fact that Grimm gravely expresses 
his fears lest the patriotic resentment of 
M. de Voltaire should trouble the precious 
harmony that had long existed between 
England and France. For many years 
the most touching union had reigned be- 
tween the rival and neighboring nations. 
How close it had been in the literary 
world may be seen in the books and peri- 
odicals of the time, and amongst other 
indications of the intimacy and sympathy 
of the literary men of both nations, we 
may quote the private and foreign corre- 
spondence of David Garrick. On the 
material side, Anglomania and Galloma- 
nia were rife in the respective countries. 
The French borrowed their swords, their 
coaches, and their fashion of laying out 
gardens, from the English; who in return 
appropriated the frills and furbelows of 
the French court. In exchange for cooks 
and perruquiers we sent them philoso- 
phers. Our young lords ruined them- 
selves on princesses of the opera, while 
the young French noblemen came over to 
our country and lost their money at New- 
market and Doncaster. 

Letourneur’s translation was published 
by subscription, and its appearance was 
looked forward to with impatience. It 
bears the title: “ Shakespeare, traduit 
de l’ Anglais, dédié au Roi;” with the 
epigraph, “ Homo sum, humani nihil a 
me alienum puto.— TERENCE.” It was 
illustrated by MM. le Bas, Lemure, Allia- 
met, Saint-Aubin, Prévét, Choffart, and 
De Launay, and the plates were sold in- 
dependently of the book. The authors of 
the enterprise were the Comte de Catué- 
lan, Letourneur, the translator of Young’s 
“ Night Thoughts,” once one of the most 
popular books in France, and Fontaine- 
Malherbe. Bad as it is, this translation 
was the most complete and faithful that 
had yet appeared. The translators, how- 
ever, had very primitive ideas of fidelity 
of rendering, and they spoiled the delicate 
beauties of Shakespeare by declamation. 
In the prefaces Letourneur showed him- 
self very disrespectful towards other gen- 
iuses not less powerful in their way, and 
not less pure than that of Shakespeare. 
He said, absurdly enough, that Shake- 
speare had disdained to have taste. More- 
over he attacked with volleys of heavy epi- 
grams the sustained dignity of the French 
stage, and es attacked by impli- 
cation Voltaire himself. “It is a long 
time,” wrote Grimm in his admirable cor- 
respondence, “since any work has ap- 
peared that has deserved more criticism 
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and more praise, on which discussion has 
been more animated, and on which public 
opinion has been more divided and uncer- 
tain. 

“ Those who, brought up from infancy in 
the fear and respect of our great models, 
render them that exclusive and supersti- 
tious worship which differs in no respect 
from theological intolerance, have looked 
upon the translators of Shakespeare as 
sacrilegious men who wished to introduce 
monstrous and barbarous divinities into 
the bosom of the fatherland. The devo- 
tees of Ferney could not witness without 
much ill-humor the appearance of a work 
which would show France the admirable 
skill with which M. de Voltaire has ap- 
propriated the beauties of Shakespeare, 
and the no less admirable bad faith with 
which he afterwards allowed himself to 
translate his works. Those who wanted 
to preserve an air of impartiality have 
rendered due justice to the finest genius 
of England, but have revenged themselves 
on the translators. The English, who 
were jealous of the glory of their stage, 
have complained that Shakespeare was 
translated too literally ; others found that 
the translation, though very exact in cer- 
tain respects, was very unfaithful in 
others; the majority would have been 

lad to have seen it more French.... 
This translation has not really had any 
success except in the eyes of those who 
did not know Shakespeare, and who were 
burning to become acquainted with him. 
These read and devoured the translation 
without troubling themselves as to wheth- 
er they were reading English or French. 
It was thus, for instance, that M. Sedaine 
read it, and the result was that he re- 
mained for several days in a kind of.intox- 
ication which it is difficult to describe, but 
easy to imagine, if one is at all acquainted 
with his turn of mind and his works.” 

Grimm’s criticism of Letourneur’s work 
is excellent, and there can be little doubt 
that if it had not been for its having been 
the occasion of Voltaire’s scurrilous ti- 
rade, this translation would never have 
acquired a reputation which its literary 
merits do not justify. The first mention 
that Voltaire makes of it is in a letter to 
the Comte d’Argental, dated July 19, 1776, 
a propos of “un nommé Tourneur,” as he 
calls him: “ Have you read two volumes 
of that wretch in which he tries to make 
us consider Shakespeare as the only 
model of real tragedy? He calls him the 
dieu du théétre. He sacrifices all French- 
men without exception to his idol, just as 
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He does not deign even to mention Cor- 
neille or Racine... . There are already 
two volumes printed of this Shakespeare, 
which one would take for fair pieces writ- 
ten two hundred years ago. This scrib- 
bler has contrived to induce the king, the 
queen, and the royal family to subscribe to 
his work. Have you read his abominable 
scrawl? Have you a hatred sufficiently 
vigorous for this impudent imbecile? 
Will you put up with the affront that he 
inflicts upon France? You and M. de 
Thibouville are too gentle. There are 
not in all France enough cuffs, enough 
dunce’s caps, enough pillories for such a 
rogue. The blood dances in my old veins 
as I write to you about him. If he has 
not put you in a rage, I consider you a 
model of impassiveness. The dreadful 
point is that the monster has a party in 
France; and to crown the calamity and 
horror, it was I who first spoke of this 
Shakespeare ; it was I who first showed 
to the French a few pearls that I had 
found in his enormous dungheap. I little 
expected that I should one day help to 
tread under foot the crowns of Racine and 
Voltaire in order to adorn the brow of a 
barbarian player.” 

Nothing could appease the wrath of 
Voltaire ; nothing could cool his ardor. 
In spite of sickness and age he rushed 
into the field to defend his tottering liter- 
ary royalty against the imposing invasion 
of the giant Shakespeare. He resolved 
to make a supreme effort, and accord- 
ingly wrote two discourses for the tribune 
of the Academy. The day chosen for 
their delivery was August 25, 1776, the 
anniversary of St. Louis. 

If we should read only these two 
speeches, we might readily believe that 
the author was animated by a sincere con- 
viction; his correspondence, however, 
reveals the spurs of jealousy, passion, and 
amour propre, that pricked on the octoge- 
narian warrior. In another letter to 
D’Argental, dated July 24, he writes: 
“« My dear angel, the abomination of des- 
olation is in the temple of the Lord. Le- 
kain tells me that all the youth of Paris is 
in favor of Letourneur, that the English 
scaffolds and brothels are getting the 
better of the tragedies of Racine and the 
noble scenes of Corneille; that there is 
nothing great or decent at Paris except 
the Gilles of London; and that, in fine, a 
prose tragedy is about to be represented 
in which there is a meeting of butchers 
that promises to have a marvellous effect. 
I have seen the end of reason and taste. 
I shall die leaving France barbarian ; but, 
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happily, you are living, and I flatter my- 
self that the queen will not leave her new 
country, of which she is the charm, a pre 
to savages and monsters. I flatter myself 
that M. le Maréchal de Duras will not 
have done us the honor to belong to the 
Academy in order to see us devoured by 
Hottentots.... I have sent a pol | 
treatise to the Academy.” The treatise 
referred to became the famous “ Le¢fres a 
Académie” which he announced to 
D’Alembert in a letter dated July 26, 
1776: “Lisez mon factum contre mon 
ennemi, M. Letourneur.” 

Some of the passages of these letters 
appear to have been too violent, for on 
August 4, D’Alembert replied, advising 
Voltaire to moderate himself both in his 
citations and in his attacks against the 
translator. Voltaire himself was too ill to 
come and read his factum, and so that 
duty fell upon his friend D’Alembert, to 
whom he wrote on August to: “ With re- 
gard to the turpitudes that it is necessary 
to make known to the public, and to the 
coarse words of the English mob which 
ought not to be heard at the Louvre, 
would it be a bad idea to skip the word in 
reading, and thus make the public wish 
that it had been pronounced, in order that 
the divine Shakespeare might have been 
seen in all his horror aad incredible low- 
ness? If it happens to be you who deign 
to read, you will manage to get out of the 
difficulty, which after all is piquant 
enough.” A few days later he announces 
to M. de Vaines the forthcoming séance 
of the Academy: “On the 25th of this 
month, monsieur, I fight e2 champ clos 
under the standard of M. d’Alembert 
against Pierrot Letourneur, squire of 
Gilles Shakespeare. I repeat my prayer 
that you will be present at this fine feat 
of arms.” The next day the indefatiga- 
ble Voltaire again takes up the pen to ex- 
cite La Harpe: ‘** Courage! courage! my 
dear colleague. ... M.d’Alembert and 
your other friends are, methinks, doing 
patriotic and meritorious work in daring 
to defend, in full Academy, Sophocles, 
Corneille, Euripides, and Racine against 
Gilles Shakespeare and Pierrot Letour- 
neur.... My principal intention and 
the true aim of my work is to instruct the 
public thoroughly as to all the excess of 
infamous baseness which people dare to 
oppose to the majesty of our stage. It is 
clear that this infamy can only be made 
known by literally translating the rough 
words of the delicate Shakespeare. M. 
d’Alembert will not stop to utter these 
words before the ladies ... but he can 
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pause at the sacramental syllables... 
and thus give the public to understand 
that he dare not translate this decent 
Shakespeare in all his naked energy. I 
think that this reticence and this modesty 
will please the assembly, who will imagine 
much more malice than they will have 
heard.” 

This adroit manceuvre of Voltaire, who 
was more anxious about his own laurels 
than about those of Corneille and Racine, 
needs no qualification. It is obvious from 
the above quotations, and from his cor- 
respondence on this subject in general, 
that he attached all the importance to the 
faults and coarsenesses of Shakespeare, 
and never pretended to remark his beau- 
ties. 

At last the great day came. In a sig- 
nificant letter written a day or two before 
the event, D’Alembert wrote to Voltaire 
as follows: “ At last, my dear master, the 
battle has begun, the signal has been 
given. Either Shakespeare or Racine 
must remain on the field.... I shall 
cry on Sunday as I mount to the charge, 
‘Vive Saint Denis Voltaire, et meure 
George Shakespeare !””’ 

In the first of these famous letters Vol- 
taire characterizes Shakespeare’s pieces 
as monstrous farces; he expresses his 
indignation at the fact that such produc- 
tions should have been translated and 
their author styled “ divine.” He goes on 
to state his task, which is to destroy the 
influence of Shakespeare; he employs all 
his efforts to demonstrate that this “god 
of tragedy,” as he derisively names him, 
is full of vulgarity, abounding in coarse- 
ness, swarming with quolibets, Punch and 
Judy jokes, and porter’s slang. These 
are Voltaire’s own expressions. As for 
proofs, he picks out certain phrases and 
expressions and avoids passing any gen- 
eral judgment on Shakespeare’s works. 
He takes “ Macbeth,” “Othello,” and 
“Henry V.,” and quotes only those pas- 
sages in which the populace, servants, or 
soldiers appear; and as Shakespeare was 
realist enough not to make all his char- 
acters speak the polished language of the 
court, Voltaire has no difficulty in finding 
ground for his flippant sarcasm. What! 
Shakespeare a model? Shakespeare the 
perfecter of the dramatic art and the cre- 
ator of the theatre in England? As for 
the old question of the unities, that had 
already been discussed between Voltaire 
and Lamotte; Saint Denis Voltaire can 
only give as a reason for maintaining 
them the fact that the Greeks and Italians 
observed them. In conclusion, he cries, 
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proud and triumphant, “ Judge now, 
courts of Europe, academicians of all 
countries, well-educated men, and men of 
taste in all countries! I will go even 
further and dare to ask justice of the 
queen of France, of our princesses, of 
the daughter of so many heroes who know 
how heroes ought to speak.” Such is the 
substance of the first letter. The second 
opens with these audacious words: “ Mes- 
sicurs, 1 have faithfully laid before your 
tribunal the subject of the quarrel between 
France and England. No one certainly 
respects more than’ I do the great men 
that that island has produced, and I have 
given enough proofs of my sentiments. 
The truth, which cannot be disguised 
from you, orders me to avow that this 
Shakespeare, wild and absurd as he was, 
had sparks of genius.” Lope de Vega, 
who lived at the same epoch in Spain, was, 
he continues, like Shakespeare, a mixture 
of grandeur and extravagance. Voltaire 
then traces in language of studied mod- 
eration a sketch of the history of the 
stage in France and England, but soon 
the note of depreciation again predomi- 
nates, and Shakespeare is placed on a 
level with Thespis. Still, fearing to go 
too far, Voltaire adds that “such was the 
genius of Shakespeare that this Thespis 
was sometimes a Sophocles.” He ends 
by declaring that it lies with the Academy 
‘to decide whether the French nation is to 
abandon the old classical path in order to 
see the stage polluted with the presence 
of murderers, porters, witches, buffvons, 
and drunken priests; whether the court, 
that had been so long renowned for its 

oliteness and taste, is to be changed 
into a beer-shop. This systematically 
prejudiced and depreciatory discourse 
ends with the following witty but incon- 
clusive scene: “Imagine, messieurs, 
Louis XIV. in his gallery at Versailles, 
surrounded by his brilliant court; a Gilles 
covered with rags, penetrates the crowd 
of heroes, great men, and beauties who 
compose that court; he proposes to them 
to abandon Corneille, Racine, and Moli- 
ére for a mountebank who has happy sal- 
lies and who excels in contortions. How 
do you think that this offer would be re- 
ceived?” 

The success of Voltaire’s factum was 
of no slight importance. As D’Alembert 
had said, either Shakespeare or Racine 
must remain on the field. Voltaire’s anx- 
iety to know the result was accordingly 
very great. D’Alembert writes as follows 
in a letter dated August 27: “ M. le Mar- 
quis de Villevieille, my dear and illustri- 
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ous master, was to have left for Ferney 
early yesterday morning: he intended to 
run a few post-horses to death in order to 
be the first to bring you the news of your 
success. It was all that you could desire. 
Your reflections gave much pleasure, and 
were very much applauded. ... I need 
not tell you that the English who were 
there left very dissatisfied, and even a 
few Frenchmen who, not content with 
being beaten by land and by sea, wished 
that we should also be beaten on the 
stage. ... 1 read your discourses with 
all the zeal and interest that the good 
cause inspires and, I may add, with all 
the interest of my vanity; for I was de- 
termined not to let this cannon miss fire 
when I undertook to put the fuse to it. I 
regret very much the slight omissions 
that had to be made in order to avoid 
scandalizing devout people and the ladies ; 
but what I was able to preserve raised 
much, laughter and contributed largely, 
as I had hoped, to win the battle.” 
Shakespeare, however, did not lack de- 
fenders, and the battle went on with more 
or less violence until Voltaire’s death. 
Madame Necker wrote to Garrick in Oc- 
tober, 1776, informing him that Voltaire 
and some other French wits had taken 
advantage of his momentary retirement 
from the stage to endeavor to dethrone 
Shakespeare. “As for myself,” she 
writes, “it is in vain that people try to 
show me errors of taste or even of judg- 
ment in this author. I always reply, 
* You have only seen his corpse; I have 
seen him when the soul animated his 
body.’” After this elegant compliment 
to Garrick, Madame Necker adds that 
Mrs. Montagu had been kind enough to 
carry two pots of almond paste and a 
little bag of sweetmeats, which she took 
the liberty to present to Madame Garrick. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu was, in all prob- 
ability, present at the séance of the Acad- 
emy when Voltaire’s discourses were read, 
and she appears to have at once set to 
work to write her “ Apology for Shake- 
speare,” which was translated into French 
and published at Paris in 1777. Mrs. 
Montagu’s “Essay on the Genius of 
Shakespeare” (published in 1769) had in 
some way been the occasion of Voltaire’s 
letters to the Academy. The English 
writers have naturally many allusions to 
the controversy, and Fréron, the most 
obstinate and sarcastic critic of Voltaire, 
translates in his “ Année Littéraire” 
(1769) a long article from the London 
Evening Post, entitled “ Paralléle de 
Shakespeare et des poétes dramatiques 
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grecs et francais, avec quelques re- 
marques sur les jugements faux portés 
par M. de Voltaire.” This article itself 
might very well have come from the pen 
of Mrs. Montagu. The Chevalier Rut- 
lidge, an Irish officer in Fitzjames’ regi- 
ment, author of the “ Bureau d’Esprit,” 
a lively skit on Madame Geoffrin and her 
coterie, also took up the cudgels in the 
cause of Shakespeare, and wrote a pam- 
phlet, entitled “ Odservations 4 Messieurs 
de l' Académie Francaise au sujet d’une 
lettre de M. de Voltaire” (Paris, 1776), 
which is not remarkable for its moderate 
and courteous tone, however good its 
reasoning may be. Another defender of 
Shakespeare was Joseph Baretti, who 
wrote a violent and badly expressed 
“ Discours sur Shakespeare et sur M. de 
Voltaire” (London: Nourse, 1777). This 
Baretti was a friend and correspondent 
of Garrick, Burke, and Johnson, who 
carried their friendship so far as to bear 
evidence as to his good character when 
he was tried and acquitted on a capital 
charge in consequence of a street brawl 
in which he had been involuntarily in- 
volved. He was secretary for the foreign 
correspondence of the Royal Academy 
and the author of an English-Italian dic- 
tionary which is still used. La Harpe, 
who was of course a classicist and a fair 
representative of the unreformed taste of 
that period, and at the same time a friend 
of Voltaire, calls Baretti a sort of mad- 
man (une espece de fon) In one passage 
Baretti says that he would give one of 
his fingers to have written the single ré/e 
of Caliban in “The Tempest.” “Ces 
sophismes,” writes La Harpe, “de trois 
ou quatre énerguménes qui s’efforcent de 
mettre leur Shakespeare au-dessus des 
Sophocles et des Euripides, des Corneille 
et des Racine, sont au nombre des ex- 
travagances de l’esprit humain.” 

Fréron sums up the merits of the case 
of Voltaire v. Shakespeare in his report 
of the séance of the Academy at which 
Voltaire’s letter was read.* “ Mais, en 
vérité, 4 quoi pense donc Monsieur d’A- 
lembert? Auroit-il sérieusement pris a 
tache de couvrir de ridicule mon pauvre 
ami de Ferney et de le faire siffler dans 
ses vieux jours?” “Such,” writes Fré- 
ron, “ was the reflection of a grave mili- 
tary man as he came out of the Academy 
after hearing this famous letter read. In- 
deed, sir, the gall, the indecency, and the 
scurrility of this diatribe against Shake- 
speare are hardly to be pardoned to the 


* Année Littéraire, 1776, vol. vi. 
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old age of M. de Voltaire.” Fréron at- 
tributes very justly Voltaire’s bitterness to 
his wounded amour propre. The Comte 
de Catuélan, Letourneur, and Fontaine- 
Malherbe had dared to translate the works 
of Shakespeare and to write a preface of 
one hundred and thirty pages without 
saying a single word in praise of Vol- 
taire. The copy of the work destined for 
Ferney arrived without the usual literary 
passport. It was badly received; the 
master of the chateau flew into a rage, 
rang violently for one of his secretaries, 
and dictated his diatribe on the spot. 
Grimm was more charitable, but perhaps 
not so near the truth, when he said that 
Voltaire had spoken evil of Shakespeare, 
after having been his admirer, in order to 
prevent others from attempting what they 
could not have done with such adroitness 
as he, and therefore he says, “ C’est peut- 
étre encore une trés-bonne ceuvre.” 

Whatever may have been Voltaire’s 
motives, he remained firm in his new opin- 
ions about Shakespeare to his dying day. 
The English tourists and pilgrims who 
visited him at Ferney wasted their pains 
in trying to make the patriarch of letters 
modify his sentence on their national poet. 
“One night at Ferney,” wrote Moore, - 
“when the conversation turned upon the 
genius of Shakespeare, Voltaire declaimed 
against the impropriety and absurdity of 
introducing into tragedy vulgar charac- 
ters and a low and crawling dialogue ; 
he cited several instances where our poet 
had offended against this rule, even in 
his most touching pieces. A gentleman 
of the company, a zealous admirer of 
Shakespeare, observed, while seeking to 
excuse our celebrated compatriot, that 
although his characters were taken from 
amongst the people, they were none the 
less taken from nature.” Voltaire’s reply 
might perhaps be thought coarse by 
modern ears. It suffices to say that it 
gave a reason for wearing breeches, and 
that it may be found in Moore’s “ View 
of Society and Manners in France, Switz- 
erland, and Germany.” * 

The eccentric Martin Sherlock, chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Derry, paid a visit 
to Voltaire in April, 1776, just before the 
curious incident that we have just been 
considering. He was not yet lashed into 
a state of fury by Letourneur’s transla- 
tion, and contented himself, as Sherlock 
puts it, “ with saying many horrible things 
against Moses and Shakespeare.” On 
another occasion, as they were visiting 


* London, 1779, vol. i., p. 275. 
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the library at Ferney, Sherlock, who was 
a bit of a tuft-hunter, flattered the patri- 
arch by speaking to him of his aristo- 
cratic English acquaintances. Sherlock 
remarked casually that Lord Bolingbroke 
and Voltaire were at one on this point 
that the English had not a single good 
tragedy. ‘“ That is true,” Voltaire re- 
plied; “* Cato’ is excellently written ; Ad- 
dison had much taste, but the abyss be- 
tween taste and genius is immense. 
Shakespeare had astonishing genius, but 
no taste; he spoilt the taste of the nation; 
he has been their taste for two hundred 
years ; and that which has been the taste 
of a nation for two hundred years will be 
their taste for two thousand: that taste 
becomes a religion, and there are in that 
country many fanatical worshippers of 
that author.” Inthe same conversation 
Voltaire put, as clearly as it could be put, 
the real state of the question of the com- 
parative merits of the English and French 
dramatic authors. Sherlock observed that 
the English preferred Corneille to Racine. 
“ That,” replied Voltaire, “‘is because the 
English do not know enough of the 
French tongue to feel the beauties of the 
language of Racine and the harmony of 
his versification: Corneille pleases them 
more because he is more striking; but 
Racine pleases the French because he 
has more sweetness and tenderness.” 
One day, in 1778, Voltaire and Diderot 
were discussing things in general at the 
Hotel de Villette, the very house in which 
Voltaire died. Shortly afterwards the 
conversation turned upon Shakespeare. 
“Ah! monsieur,” exclaimed Voltaire vio- 
lently, “can you prefer a monster devoid 
of taste to Virgil, to Racine? I would as 
lief that we should abandon the Apollo 
Belvedere for the Saint-Christophe of 
Notre-Dame.” Diderot remained dis- 
countenanced and embarrassed for a mo- 
ment, then: “ But what would you say, 
monsieur, if you saw that immense Saint- 
Christophe walking and coming forward 
in the streets with his limbs and colossal 
stature?” This Saint-Christophe was a 
gigantic statue, a kind of colussus, that 
had been placed in the nave of Notre- 
Dame by Antoine des Essarts, chamber- 
lain of Charles VII. It disappeared in 
1784 before the Revolution broke out. 
We quote the words of Voltaire to show 
that he cherished his animosity against 
Shakespeare up to the very last, for he 
died on May 30, 1778. As for the com- 
parison that Voltaire employed, it was 
afterwards admirably worked up by Dide- 
rot, who said: “ Moi, je ne comparerai 
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Shakespeare ni 4 l’Apollon du Belvédére 
ni au Gladiateur, ni & Antinoiis, ni A l’Her- 
cule de Glycon, mais au Saint-Christophe 
de Notre-Dame, colosse informe, grossi- 
érement sculpté, mais dans les jambes 
duquel nous passerions tous sans que 
notre front touchat ses parties hon- 
teuses.” 


DON JOHN. 
A LONDON STORY OF TO-DAY. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Don JOHN thus announced his sister’s 
and his own safe arrival at Edinburgh : — 


“ DEAREST NAOMI, — 

“We reached our destination last night 
just as it was getting dusk. Grand- 
mother is not at all grown. 

“IT am much impressed with the mag- 
nificence of this city. The streets are 
fine, the populace polite, and the various 
methods of locomotion, omnibuses, cabs, 
tram-cars, etc., are admirably arranged, 
and convey the traveller cheaply and ex- 
peditiously in every direction. The view 
from Arthur’s Seat is remarkably fine, as 
is also that from Salisbury Crags. I will 
not expatiate on the prospect from the 
ancient castle, its reputation is European. 

“TI am writing before breakfast, and 
have not yet quitted the house since my 
arrival. Immediately after breakfast, I 
propose to do so, in order to view the 
various objects which I have so graphi- 
cally described. I trust, my dear girl, 
that they may be found to justify the 
terms in which I have spoken of them. 
With this ramble I shall combine a visit 
to the railway terminus in search of Mar- 
jorie’s luggage, which I left behind at 
King’s Cross. Grandmother appeared to 
think this strange, but I reminded her 
that we are all subject to the laws of aver- 
ages, and as, on an average, half a box 
per thousand of all that this railway 
carries is left behind, lost, or delayed, and 
somebody must be owner of that haif-box, 
she ought not to be surprised if that some- 
body proved to be her granddaughter. 
She said that as Marjorie had three boxes, 
and had lost them all, her average was 
rather high. A truly feminine answer, 
which shows that she did not understand 
the question. Ah! I see a railway van 
coming up with those three boxes in it. 





Yes, the luggage is come. 
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“ Best love to fatherand mother and all 
of you. 
“ Your affectionate brother, 
“ DONALD JOHNSTONE.” 


When Naomi read this letter aloud at 
the breakfast-table, one more person lis- 
tened to it than Don John had counted 
on. Captain Leslie was present, a sun- 
burned, stooping man, very hoarse, very 
grave, and very thin. He had called on 
Mr. Johnstone the day before in London, 
and when he found that he was not rec- 
ognized, it appeared to hurt his feelings 
very much. But he was so much changed 
by climate and illness, that when he had 
been invited “to come down and see Es- 
telle,” Mr. Johnstone carefully telegraphed 
to his wife of the expected arrival, lest 
she also should meet him as a stranger. 
He was a distant cousin of Mrs. John- 
stone’s, hence the use of the Christian 
name. 

When he had seen his first and only 
love with her children about her, in a 
happy English home, and looking, to his 
mind, more beautiful than ever, when he 
had heard the cordial sweetness of her 
greeting, such a glow of tender admiration 
comforted him for long absence, such a 
sense of being for at least the fortnight 
they had named to him delightfully at 
home, that his old self woke up in him; 
isolation on staff duties, irritating heat, 
uncongenial companions, exile, illness, all 
appeared to recede. He had thought of 
his life — excepting his religious life —as 
an irretrievable failure ; but for that first 
evening he felt strangely young. He was 
very stiff, and when he reared himself up, 
his own iron-gray head, seen in the glass, 
confronted him, and appeared for the 
moment to be the only evidence about 
him of the time that had passed. Estelle 
was a little different, but it was an ad- 
vantageous difference, motherhood was 
so infinitely becoming to her; and as for 
Donald, he took the honors of his place 
so quietly that the old bachelor and un- 
successful lover did not grudge them to 
him as he had done at first. He spoke 
but little to his wife, being even then 
aware that the old love in Leslie’s heart 
was as intense as ever. 

With a keen perception of everything 
said and done in the presence of Estelle, 
Leslie felt that her husband scarcely 
looked at her; but he could not know the 
deep pity with which his successful rival 
regarded him,— what a short lease of 
life he appeared to him to have; how 
little, as he supposed, there was yet left 





that he could enjoy in his native coun- 
try. 

vrhat night Leslie thought a good deal 
of Estelle’s eldest son; he was much dis- 
appointed to find him away; his letter the 
next morning presented him ina rather 
unexpected light. 

“Is that your boy’s usual style of writ- 
ing, Johnstone?” he inquired. 

“Yes, I think it is; he is a dear, good 
fellow, but quite a character, and he al- 
ways had naturally a whimsical way of 
looking at things.” 

“TI am glad the luggage has arrived,” 
observed Mrs. Johnstone ; “ but is it quite 
fair, Donald, to speak of our boy as an 
oddity ?” 

“ My dear,” exclaimed her husband, “I 
wish him to. be what pleases you; but I 
have thought of him as an oddity ever 
since he was six years old, when he said 
of the cook on his birthday, ‘She put my 
cake in the oven, and it rose ambrosial as 
Venus rose from the sea.’” 

“It was clever of him,” said little Mary, 
“for he had not been to a cooking-class 
as I have.” 

Leslie smiled. 

“And Don John invented Fetch, you 
know, mother,” observed Naomi, “and 
Fanny Fetch and the minutes.” 

Mrs. Johnstone made no reply, but Les- 
lie had a real motive for wanting to in- 
vestigate Don John’s nature and the 
character he bore at home; so after 
breakfast, when left alone with the girls, 
he easily got them to talk of him, and at 
the end of less than a week he was quite 
intimate with them, made welcome to 
a place at the playroom tea, treated to 
Charlotte’s opinions on things in general, 
consulted by her as to her poetry, and 
even allowed to read selected portions of 
the minutes. 

These abundantly bore out his father’s 
opinion that he was a character ; but Les- 
lie made one mistake about Don John at 
once, for finding how many of the papers 
consisted of criticisms on Charlotte’s 
opinions, remarks on her behavior, or 
counsels to her on her literary produc- 
tions, he jumped to the conclusion that 
Don John must needs be half in love 
already with the beautiful little cousin; 
he wondered whether Estelle knew it, and 
he forthwith began to take a keener inter- 
est in Charlotte also for his sake. 

The girls liked him; little Mary loved 
him, “though he almost always talked,” 
she said, “as if it was Sunday.” 

He had not been in the house ten days 
before he was in the confidence of all the 
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young people, and at liberty to turn over 
the leaves of the minutes for himself. 

He thought he knew Don John thor- 
oughly, and Charlotte too. His religious 
counsels, his unconscious betrayal of a 
lifelong interest in them and their parents 
and their home; his unexpected knowl- 
edge of various incidents before their 
birth which had hitherto been unknown 
to themselves, all combined to make them 
think of him as one who might be trusted 
absolutely, and who had a right almost to 
the position of a near relative. He gave 
them presents, too, and discussed with 
them beforehand what these shouid be. 
As the days went on he found himself 
more at home with the children than with 
the parents. Estelle was the love of his 
whole life; but she was in a sense re- 
mote. Her children and Charlotte be- 
came intimate with him, as much by their 
own wish as by his, and they in the same 
sense were near. 

He felt towards them as an uncle might 
have done; he perceived that the parents 
consciously allowed them thus to ally 
themselves with him, and he did not know 
the reason. 

On the mother’s part it was done be- 
cause it made more easy her personal 
withdrawal. He must needs love her; 
but it was better for him to widen his 
interest and love her children too, and 
amuse himself with them, than have 
opportunity to sit apart with her, and 
waken up again the old want which for so 
many years had slumbered in absence. 

On the father’s part it was from pure 
pity. Why should not Leslie enjoy the 
flattering consciousness that these young 
creatures liked him? His time was so 
short; the sods of his native valley would 
be laid over his head so soon. 

Leslie did not think so. He supposed 
that he had come home to recruit his 
health. Estelle and her husband had no 
reason whatever to suspect the scheme 
which was taking form in his mind; he 
delighted himself with the certainty of 
this fact. 

Various little hints let him perceive 
that Mr. Johnstore, if not actually some- 
what embarrassed in his circumstances, 
was assuredly not well off. “As to my 
making their son my heir,” he would cogi- 
tate, “they have no reason to think I 
have anything worth mentioning to leave ; 
but it is sweet to know that when I am 
taken to my rest, Estelle will reap a bene- 
fit from me, dead, which living I could not 
give; she will dwell more at ease if her 
eldest son is provided for. Johnstone 
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cannot feel jealous of my memory as he 
might have done if I had left it to her; 
and Estelle will know well that all I did 
for her boy was for her sake.” 

“ But he is a character,” continued Les- 
lie; “his father was quite right!” 

Leslie had strolled into the playroom, 
the girls had gone to their cooking-class, 
and he had wandered through the down- 
stairs rooms without finding their mother. 
It might have been supposed that he 
would go out, but no, the girls had strictly 
charged him to wait for their return, 
when there was to be an early lunch, and 
he was to go with them to a farmhouse to 
choose some lop-eared rabbits which he 
had promised them. 

“ He’s a character,” repeated Leslie, 
and he turned over the leaves of the 
minutes, as he had full leave to do. 
“ Here’s some of his handwriting — all 
about Charlotte — always Charlotte. Let 
me see. 


THE POETRY OF MISTER BARNES, DONE IN 
THE DORSET DIALECT. 


“ What is —— do find in thik theer book?” 


says I. 
“They poems,” says the maid, “they be so 


igh ; 
When on un I do look, 
They fill my heart wi’ swellin’ thoughts, Idyllic, 
The most ecloguey thoughts they do! 
And [ attain to view 
The worrold as though ’twas made anew. 
And I do feel,” she says, says she, 
“So frisky as a lamb under a grete woak tree, 
So light’s a little bird, 
A hopping and a chirruping 
Over the fuzzen.” 
(Thinks I, “ My word !’’) 
Says she, “ You muzzen 
Laff,” for she read my thoughts in a trice. 
Says she, “ This here’s the poet’s vice 
A speaking to’ee.” ‘ Oh,” says I, “shut up.” 
I couldn’t stand no mwoor ’ee see. 
They all cried, “ What a vulgar bwoy he be!” 
And I did call out passen drough the door, 
For I was forced to flee, 
“Do ’ee shut up.” 


“Innocent enough all these writings,” 
he observed to himself, “and they show 
activity of mind in an unusual degree. 
Oh, that these dear children had the root 
of the matter in them! I must not 
shrink from talking to them on their best 
interests.” 

To do Leslie justice, he never did 
shrink from uttering anything that was 
on his conscience, and all his religious 
discourse was considerate and evidently 
devoid of affectation. 

The fortnight came to anend. Leslie 
by that time was so desirous to see Don 
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John, that if any opening had been given 
him, he would have proposed to prolong 
his stay. 

He went away one morning, accompa- 
nied by all the girls, to the station. The 
next afternoon Don John returned, and 
was in like fashion accompanied from it. 

After he had seen his mother ,he 
was borne off to the playroom, where, at 
afternoon tea, he ate as much cake as 
would have spoiled the dinner of most 
young men; but Don John’s appetite at 
that stage of his career was spoiling- 
proof. 

Mary being present, a certain caution 
was observed in the discourse. “ You 
hardly ever wrote to us,” said Naomi. 

“ But I wrote to mother ——” 

“ Yes, — well, there could have been 
nothing particular to tell us. How: is 
Campbell ? ” 

Don John looked a little confused dur- 
ing the first part of Naomi’s speech; he 
answered the second part. 

“Campbell? why, we never saw him 
once.” 

Charlotte and Naomi looked as if they 
thought this very bad news. 

“ Not well yet?” 

“ Grandmother thought that for another 
day or two he was just as well away. But, 


I say, what about Captain Leslie?” 

“Oh, we liked him so much!” ex- 
claimed littlé Mary, “ but he’s a very good 
” 

man. 
“But! ! 
ious.” 
“ And very Evangelical, of course,” ob- 


Yes, I know he’s very relig- 


served Charlotte. “Officers in the army 
always are when they are exceptionally 
religious.” 

“Why should they be?” 

“ Well, my theory is that they have so 
many rules to enforce and obey, so much 
to do with discipline and drill, that it is 
natural they should take to that sort of 
religion which is the most gentle and free 
from hard rules, which insists least on the 
letter and most on the spirit -——” 

“ How many officers of that sort do we 
know, three, isn’t it? Quite enough for 
you to foundatheory on. I think Captain 
Leslie must be an odd fish.” 

“No, he is not,” said Naomi, “ but he 
talks often just as father does when on 
some rare or serious occasion he has one 
of us into his own room and sd 

“ What! did he pray with you?” 

“ He asked mamma if he should pray 
with us before he went away; she said 
‘Yes,’ and so we all knelt down in this 
room,” and here little Mary in all simplic- 
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ity attempted to give an account of this 
prayer. 

Don John opened wide eyes of sur- 
prise at his sister, but they had sufficient 
reverence for her childhood not to offer 
any comment. 

“And he says that God loves us,” she 
continued, “and so we ought to love peo- 
ple — and poor people too.” 

“ But, my dear little woman,” exclaimed 
Don John, not at all irreverently, “ I think 
we knew that before Captain Leslie came 
here.” 

“ Yes,” said Mary, “but I did not think 
about it; and now I am going to love the 
poor people, you know.” 

“ And Mary took one of her birthday 
half-crowns to give to Miss Jenny; she 
asked him if he thought that would be a 
good thing to do; and I went with them 
to give it,’ said Naomi, still quite 
gravely. “And Mrs. Clarboy, who gener- 
ally knows how to adapt her talk to her 
company, made rather a mistake, and got 
herself reproved, for she told us her 
nephew had taken her to an entertain- 
ment in London, which she had very much 
enjoyed. Captain Leslie asked what it 
was about, and she said, ‘ Well, I can’t 
hardly tell you, sir, what it was about, but 
there was a good deal of music, and Cu- 
pid came down and sang something sa- 
cred, his wings were beyond anything, 
sir, they were as natural as life.’ Then 
Captain Leslie said he hoped she was not 
in the habit of frequenting the theatres; 
and she assured him she had never been 
to one before, poor old soul! and she was 
vexed with herself for having told, and 
Miss Jenny groaned and was very much 
edified.” 

“ And then we went on to Mrs. Black’s 
to give her my other half-crown,” said 
Mary shrewdly, “and he asked her if she 
went to church, and she said ‘ she’d been 
so massacred with the rheumatism that 
nobody couldn’t expect it of her,’ and then 
Captain Leslie laughed, and he said after- 
wards he was sorry he had done it, and it 
showed a great want of self-control.” 

“ Poor old Clarboy!” exclaimed Don 
John, “the idea of her frequenting the 
theatres! I don’t think she has been in 
— more than three times in her 
life.” 

Then Naomi went on: “ She said after- 
wards, ‘I know your pa’s rather in the 
same line as that gentleman, miss, and 
never takes you to the theatres, but yet I 
shouldn’t have minded letting him know, 
for he’s not sostraitlaced. However,’ she 
went on, ‘Captain Leslie’s a powerfull 
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io1s gentleman, no doubt, and one like 
o it was that sent a tract to poor old 
Mrs. Smart on her death-bed. It was 
called “The Dying Malefactor.” If ever 
there was a peaceable, humble, blameless 
creature, it was that woman, and a joined 
member too of the Methodist connection, 
but this world had got that hold on her 
still, that when I’d opened the envelope 
for her, and she saw it began in large let- 
ters “ To you,” she burst out laughing, 
and she and I talked a good bit over it. 
It seemed such a queer thing to have 
done. I don’t deny that we did let a few 
sec’lar words pass over our tongues, till 
her daughter that-is a Methodist too got 
vexed, and she says, “ Now, mother, you 
have no call to think of these worldly 
matters any more, you lie still and mind 
your dying.”’ Miss Jenny had groaned a 
good deal during this talk, but she never 
dares to interrupt her sister. As soon as 
there was a pause she said, ‘ True it is 
that Sarah Smart laughed on her death- 
bed, but I have good hope as it was never 
laid to her charge.’ 

“*No,’ exclaimed Mrs. Clarboy, who 
never can understand Jenny’s point of 
view, ‘she was a good-living woman, and 
the Almighty (I say it reverently) would 
never take notice of such a small sound 
such a long way off.’ 

“‘It’s not that,’ cried Jenny, ‘it was 
that she was not one to put the trust 
in her own works, she trusted in the Rock 
of our salvation, and three days after she 
died triumphant.’ ” 

“Tf I was a guardian angel,” exclaimed 
Charlotte, “and might choose, I would 
never wait on people like us, but always 
on the poor — such people as these. 
When do we ever say things so beautiful 
in their simpleness ? ” 

“Yes,” observed little Mary, “ the 
angels must be very much amused with 
them.” 

Charlotte and Don John exchanged 

lances; “I think, if I were you, I would 
include children in my choice,” he said. 

“ But I forgot toadd,” observed Naomi, 
“that Miss Jenny ended her account of 
Mrs. Smart by saying, ‘She’s gone where 
there is no more sorrow — nor laughing 
either ;’ and Charlotte said, ‘Oh, Miss 
jenny. I hope not, I think we shall often 
augh in heaven.’” 

“ But don’t we think that at least angels 
can laugh ?” asked Mary. 

“ There can be no laughing in heaven 
or among heavenly creatures that has 
malice in it — but many things witty and 
droll are without that.” 





“ But, Charlotte, if I met Don John in 
heaven, I should like him to call me 
‘Button-nose ;’ do you really think he 
never will ?” 

‘‘T am almost sure of it, —he invented 
that name to make game of you, only for 
fun, you know, but still it was malice.” 

“Well, then, I shall say to him, 
‘Though you are not to say it here, you 
must not forget that you used to say it.’” 

“But why do you want it to be remem- 
bered ?” 

“He never said it when he was cross, 
but when I sprained my ankle and he 
used to carry me about the garden he did, 
and when you used all to be doing 
Fetch, and Freddy and I knocked at the 
door, if we were not to come in he always 
shouted out, ‘ No, you two kids must go ;’ 
but when Fred was gone back to school 
and I knocked sometimes, he said, ‘ Oh, 
it’s only Button-nose,’ and then I knew I 
might come in. So, as it’s kind malice, I 
should like him to remember; for you 
know I couldn’t help being the youngest.” 

“ Well, no, I do not see that you could, 
but, Mary, 1 shouldn’t wonder if when 
you get to heaven you find you’re the eld- 
est; don’t you know that it says in the 
Bible, the last shall be first, and the first 
last?” 

“Do you think I shall be older than 
you, then, Don John?” 

“It might be so ——” 

“T shall take great care of you, then, 
and if you are a baby when you come, I 
shall carry you about and show you all 
the beautiful things.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Don JOHN, now that his short holiday 
in Scotland was over, fell at once into his 
regular work, going up to London daily 
with his father. Meanwhile Captain Leslie 
spent a few weeks at different English 
watering-places in search of health, which 
almost to his surprise he did not find. 
He meant eventually to live in Scotland, 
where he had some distant cousins, his 
only relatives excepting Mrs. Johnstone, 
but first he had wanted to see Don John, 
and Estelle’s eldest daughter Marjorie. 

Don John had said in joke of his grand- 
mother that she was not grown. Mar- 
jorie, under the auspices of this same 
grandmother, grew very fast during the 
months she spent in Edinburgh, and its 
neighborhood. 

She was of a grave and gentle nature, 
moderate in her demands of life as to 
pleasure, and she was high-principled and 
tender. 
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This same girl, who had not cared for 
an early marriage for her own sake, found 
a certain charm in it now that her grand- 
mother had linked it in her thoughts with 
duty and even with self-sacrifice. She 
would not make more men unhappy, nor 
unsettle any for her sake, but she would 
essay to be an elevating hope and then a 
helpmate and acomfort to one ; she would 

‘do her part to make one man and one 
— what God meant that they should 
e. . 

There are such people in the world, 
they need sometimes to have it discov- 
ered to them that such they are, and then 
they need a little guiding. Marjorie had 
only a very little of this last, but she had 
also the advantage of being away froma 
sister and a cousin who were much in- 
clined to criticise and make game of hér 
lovers; and, further, she had the advan- 
tage of a lover who had many manly qual- 
ities, and among them a capacity for all 
the improvement that comes to manhood 
from loving a beautiful and pure-minded 
young woman. 

Marjorie, instead of amusing herself 
with this lover, looked out for his good 
qualities. He was of average height, of 
average good looks, his position in life 
was such as her own, he had excellent 
principles, he could afford to marry, and 
he loved her. This was his case, as she 
said to herself at the end of a week; and 
hers was that she was inclined to be 
pleased with him, and to think a good 
deal of the self-sacrifice which life as a 
general rule demands of woman. 

At the end of another week, she thought 
about this again, but as to average good 
looks, anybody might see that his was a 
face which grew upon one. It was while 
she was dressing for dinner that she 
passed him in review on this second occa- 
sion, but there was not as much time as 
before to think of the self-sacrifice, be- 
cause she had not quite finished consid- 
dering his agreeable countenance when it 
was time to go down todinner. He was 
coming to dinner. Don John was to go 
away the next morning. The brother and 
sister were alone together for a few min- 
utes at night before they retired. Mar- 
jorie, seated by a little table, was untying 
some tawny roses and putting them in 
water. 

Don John had never said a word yet to 
his sister about young Foden. He now 


remarked that her flowers appeared to 
require a great deal of attention. 

“Yes,” answered Marjorie, “I shall 
take care of them because | have told 
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Duncan that he is only to bring them ev- 
ery other day.” 

“Oh,” said Don John, and presently 
Marjorie said, — 

“ What do you think of him?” 

“T think he is one of the jolliest fel- 
lows I ever knew,” answered Don John; 
“he’s so jolly straightforward and manly.” 

Marjorie was pleased with this tribute 
to Duncan Dilke Foden, boyish though 
it might be. 

“ He beats Campbell to fits,” continued 
Don John. 

“Oh, you don’t care about Campbell, 
then?” 

oe No.” 

“ Nor do I.” 

Then after a pause, — 

“ Don John?” 

“ Marjorie.” 

“Though Campbell paid me so much 
attention, he — he went away without 
making me an offer.” 

* Just like his impudence.” 

“Oh, but I was going to tell you that 
he wrote to me at home, where he thought 
I was, and yesterday mother sent me on 
the letter. He said he felt that on reflec- 
tion he could not bear to be parted from 
me, and he had made up his mind to offer 
me his hand.” 

“ Just like his impudence again! Made 
up his mind, I like that. I call it quitea 
providence his having the chicken pox, 
quite a providence and nothing less.” 

“I should like you to take his letter 
back to mother, and tell her ——” 

“Well, tell her?” 

“ Of course till he made me an offer I 
had no right to consider him a lover ss 

“No, any more than you could any 
other fellow who had not yet offered his 
hand ——” 

The last two remarks probably came in 
by way of parenthesis, but Marjorie went 
on as if she found the second very much 
to the point. 

“Of course not, so I want you to tell 
mother that even if I was sure no one 
else would ever ask me to marry him, I 
must have answered Campbell as I did 
this morning. I said it could not be.” 

“T will tell her that.” 

“ And nothing else.” 

“Well, so far as your having offers, 
there is, as I suppose, nothing to tell.” 

“Of course not.” 

“ All right,” answered Don John, and 
then they were silent for a few minutes, 
when Marjorie suddenly asked, — 

“ What is the middle height for a man, 
Don John?” 
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“Oh, from five feet seven to five feet 
nine. I measure five feet eight.” 

Marjorie reflected a while, then she 
said, — 

“They always say the strongest men 
are those of middle height. It’s just as 
well not to be too tall.” 

“ Just as well,” echoed Don John. He 
was in the habit of thus fervently endors- 
ing his sisters’ remarks when he wished 
to call their attention to them as absurd. 

Marjorie laughed, but she blushed too, 
and then the brother and sister kissed 
and took leave of one another, for Don 
John was to start early the next morning, 
almost before dawn. He left his grand- 
mother in rather an uneasy state of mind. 
She saw no reason to think that Marjorie 
cared for young Foden, but she perceived 
that she was giving him every kind of 
modest encouragement, and from time to 
time Marjorie sent a stab to her heart by 
making remarks which evidently showed 
that she had taken her grandmother’s 
advice in good earnest, and would be 
actually glad to follow it if she could. 

This good lady had all her life loved to 
give advice; she had been liberal as to 
the quantity of it, and fervent as to the 
manner; but she had become fearless, 
because, weighty though she felt it to be, 
She remem- 
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it hardly ever took effect. 
bered but two instances in which it had. 
These were important ones, it is true. 
She could not regret the first; she might 
have cause deeply to regret the second. 

“ And it was hardly advice at all,’”’ she 


would sigh, when thinking this over. “It 
amounted to no more than suggestion. I 
have put something into her head; who 
would have expected her to be so doc- 
ile?” 

So the grandmother thought; but she 
could do no more in this matter than her 
son had done, when, Donald being a little 
boy, he had once come in from the gar- 
den with a large basket of very fine pears 
just gathered, and had set them on the 

all table. 

The little fellow ran up and regarded 
them with open admiration, and his father 
said, in a bantering tone, ‘“ Do you think, 
Donald, if you were to try, you could eat 
all those pears before dinner?” 

“I’m not sure whether I could,” an- 
swered the child, scanning the half-bushel 
basket seriously. 

“ What, not to please papa ! ” exclaimed 
the father, bantering him; and being just 
then called away, the boy and the pears 
were left alone for about twenty minutes, 
at the end of which time Donald the elder 
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coming back, Donald the younger greeted 
him in all good faith with, — 

“Well, father, what do you think? I’m 
getting on — I’ve eaten nine.” 

Nine very large pears, —their stalks 
and their cores were laid in a row for his 
inspection. Donald the younger, strange 
to say, was none the worse, but Donald 
the elder was much the better: in talking 
to his children he took more pains ever 
after to make his meaning plain. 

And mow Don John had come home 
again, and was holding his head rather 
higher than usual. Like many another 
very young man, he had a sufficiently 
high notion of his own importance both 
in the world and in his family. 

None but the unthinking or the cold- 
hearted are seriously displeased with this 
quality in the very young. Itis in fact 
rather pathetic, rather touching; a proof 
of ignorance as to what life, time, and 
trouble really are. And it often goes so 
soon! Perhaps it is just as well that 
they should begin by thinking they are to 
do a good deal, and have a good deal, for 
nothing can be worse than to despond 
beforehand. 

Despond indeed! Who talks of de- 
sponding when things are so jolly? Don 
John exulted every day of his life. It is 
true that he had been perfectly wrong as 
to Campbell, but then if it had not been 
for him Marjorie never could have met 
with Foden. When he thought of this he 
whistled and sang every morning while he 
stropped his razor preparatory to the 
morning shave. He only shaved his very 
light moustache as yet, to encourage it to 
come on. His whiskers were but a hope 
at present, they had not sprouted. 

His father’s dressing-room was next to 
Don John’s little bedroom and when he 
heard the outbreaks of whistling, singing, 
and other signs of good health and good 
Spirits that the young gentleman indulged 
in while dressing, Donald Johnstone 
sometimes thought of the pleasure ex- 
pressed by the poet Emerson on hearing 
a young cock crow. It is somewhat to 
this effect: “ When I wake in the morn- 
ing, and hear a young cock lustily crow- 
ing, I think to myself, here, at least, is a 
fellow-creature who is in the best of health 
and spirits. One of us, he would have us 
know, is well, and has no doubt as to his 
right to a place in creation. And this,” 
he goes on to remark, “is a pleasant 
thing to be assured of in this doubting, 
low-spirited, dyspeptic age.” 

Somebody rapped at Don John’s door, 
when he had been at home twodays. He 
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opened it with a little lather on his upper 
lip. It is possible that he was not sorr 
to exhibit this to Naomi, who was stand- 
ing there. 

“Come into the playroom as fast as you 
can,” she exclaimed; “ something has 
happened!” and she darted off without 
telling him what it was. 

The celerity with which he obeyed the 
summons may be held to prove that shav- 
ing was not actually necessary, it must 
have been performed daily more as a 
pleasure than as a duty. 

Charlotte was in the playroom, she had 
a letter in her hand, and looked at him as 
if so much flustered, so much over- 
whelmed by the weighty event which had 
taken place, that she knew not how to 
utter it. 

Don John sat down on the deal table — 
a favorite place of his. He surveyed 
Charlotte and his sister. “It’s an offer!” 
he exclaimed. “Charlotte, you’ve had an 
offer; it can be nothing less.” 

“Oh, dear no,” exclaimed Naomi; “it’s 
nothing so commonplace! Your con- 
spiracy that we helped you with came to 
nothing; but we contrived a better one 
while you were away, and it has suc- 
ceeded, and nobody knows what it may 
end in!” 

“Yes,” said Charlotte, “I can now see 
a vista opening before me!” 

She handed him a piece of paper: as it 
was a post-office order for 2/. 1os., he may 
have been forgiven for exclaiming, “I 
don’t think much of the vista if this is 
i.” 

“But we hope it’s only the first of a 
great many. Now listen; Charlotte and 
I, when you were gone, looked over all 
her verses and essays and things, and 
chose out four, which I copied beautifully 
at her dictation, and we sent them to four 
magazines; three were rejected, and we 
were getting rather despondent, but one 
is accepted, and this money is come, and 
here’s the magazine with her thing in it 
— and among the notices to correspond- 
ents, ‘We shall be glad to hear from a 
Daughter of Erin again.’” 

“Poetess! I’m stumped!” exclaimed 
Don John. “ Even if you’d had an offer, 
I could not have been more surprised. 
Shake hands; to think that anything 
should have been written on this inky, 
rickety deal table, that I have cut my 
name in with a buck-handled knife, and 
burnt my name in with a red-hot poker! 
Think, I say! No, I am not equal to 
thinking or saying anything —the most 
burning words would not blaze high 
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enough — they surge disconnected in my 
brain. Type — Fame — Wealth — Pica 
— Epics — Colons, and last, not least — 
Cousins. I am your cousin, Charlotte; 
when you become famous I should wish 
to have that remembered.” He fell into 
thought. “No,’? he went on. “I never 
could have believed it.” 

“ Of course not,” said Charlotte, “ you 
always made game of my things, and now 
you see!” 

“Some of those poems, whoever pays 
for them, were the very mildest lot | ever 
set my eyes on. Everything you have 
ever done is the better for my criticism.” 

“Yes, I know, I always said you had 
good taste and great critical faculty — and 
now I consider that really — in order that 
I may not lose all this money, etc., it will 
be your duty to help me as much as you 
can.” 

“The young person, though she laughs, 
is quite in earnest. Yes, that is what 
things are rapidly coming to. Some years 
ago this might have been thought affect- 
ing. Hereisa young man, shall I say it? 
in his early prime, I think, girls, a fellow 
of my age oe 

“Just beginning to shave,” interrupted 
Naomi. 

“ May so characterize himself ——’ 

“As he swings his legs, sitting on the 
playroom table.” 

“ Without undue self-laudation (the 
voice of a poetess should never be 
strained to such a shriek as that!) —a fel- 
low, I say ——” 

“ He says,” echoed Naomi. 

“A Po nl I repeat,” shouted Don 
John, “ just launched into the responsibil- 
ities of life, and it is suggested to him as 
the most useful thing he can do, to criticise 
the poetry of a girl; I say it’s enough to 
make a Stoic grin; yes, she belongs to 
the dominant sex.” 

“* My dears,” exclaimed Mrs. Johnstone, 
looking in, “are you aware that your 
father has been calling you for some time? 
What is all this laughing and shouting 
about ?” 

“ And what is Don John roaring out for 
about the responsibilities of life?” said 
— Senior, looking over her shoul- 

er. 

“Oh, father and mother!” exclaimed 
Don John, “I hope you'll take my part, I 
am so crowed over by the superior sex!” 

“Ts that all?” said Donald Johnstone. 
“Do you good. Come down to breakfast, 
my star, and teach your son to imitate his 
father; put yourself in your right place, 
my boy, and you will never be crowed 
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over; you should submit the moment you 
find out what they wish, and then they 
will have no occasion to crow.” 

A henpecked man never talks thus ; but 
the wife in this case was well aware that 
either her husband’s love for her, or his 
deference to her wishes, or his depen- 
dence on her judgment, made her vo | 
much what he often called her, his guid- 
ing star. As a rule he found out what 
she wished, and did it. But he was so 
absolutely blind to this fact that he rather 
liked to boast of it, and talk about the 
yoke of matrimony, which he never would 
ase done if he had felt it. 

But there were occasions when he would 
announce an intention, and then she never 
interfered. 

“ It never rains,” says the proverb, “ but 
it pours.” 

This remarkable news concerning Char- 
lotte had not been half enough wondered 
at and discussed when the letters came 
in: one was from Edinburgh, as Don 
John saw at a glance before his father 
opened it, and one in Lancy’s handwrit- 
ing, which was handed to his mother. 

“Duncan Dilke Foden” was the signa- 
ture of the Edinburgh letter, and before 
breakfast was over Charlotte and Naomi 
heard, to their great astonishment, that 
the said Duncan Dilke ‘Foden, having 
made Marjorie an offer, she had desired 
him to write to her father. 

With one consent his two fellow-con- 
spirators looked fixedly at Don John, he 
must have known that this event was 
probable, and he had kept them out of his 
counsels. But the event was very in- 
teresting. Mrs. Johnstone read the letter, 
and handed it back again, when it was 
read aloud. 

“Just like Foden,” thought Don John, 
who could not help noticing that neither 
father nor mother showed the least sur- 
prise. 

As no one spoke, Don John said, while 
Mr. Johnstone folded up the letter, “1 call 
it jolly respectful to you, father. Foden 
is such a fine, straightforward fellow.” 

“Yes, the missive really reminds one, 
in spirit, at any rate, of some of the old 
Paston letters, ‘Right worshipful, and 
mine especial good master, [commend me 
to your mastershipas lowly as I may, and 
do you to weet that an it please youl am 
Sain to seck your favor with the fair maid, 
my Mistress Marjorie, your daughter,’ 
This must be a great surprise to you, my 


boy?” 
ee John looked a little foolish when 
his father said this; he wondered how 
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much his parents knew, or suspected ; was 
it possible that his grandmother had be- 
trayed him? 

A look darted at him by Naomi showed 
that she was thinking of the same thing. 

He could not help glancing at, his 
mother, but she gave him one of her be- 
nignant smiles that told nothing excepting 
that she was “ weell pleased to see her 
child respected like the lave.” 

And the other letter? Well, there was 
to be no end to the surprises of that morn- 
ing. Lancy was coming home. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


In another fortnight letters were re- 
ceived again from Lancy. They appeared 
to show an altered frame of mind, and 
opened a question which hitherto he had 
managed to evade and put by. “He knew 
he had acted very badly, he had felt this 
for a long time. It was wrong to have 
thus gone away and kept away. He hum- 
bly begged pardon — would his dear fa- 
ther and mother forgive him?” 

This in the first letter. In the second, 
by the same mail, but dated a week later, 
Lancy said that he and his mamma were 
miserable ; that she was very much afraid 
of her new husband; she had no settle- 
ments, and could not draw her own divi- 
dends. He had been very kind to her, till 
he had got her property into his own 
hands, and he now said that her son was 
an undutiful fellow, and ought to go back 
at once to the good friends whom he had 
left in England; that he would advance 
him enough money to pay the passage, 
which was all he should do for him. He 
ought long ago to have been earning his 
own living. 

This second letter was addressed to 
Don John, who for a week or two after its 
arrival was almost as miserable as Lancy 
said he was himself. 

But another mail-day went by, and there 
was no letter at all; then again the day 
passed, and Don John made up his mind 
that Lancy must be coming. He still 
retained an affection for Lancy, though in 
the minds of his sisters such a feeling had 
begun to fade. Don John knew all Lan- 
cy’s faults and delinquencies, yet he clung 
to him without effort. The girls knew 
none of his delinquencies, but sometimes 
one would say to another, “ We ought not 
to forget him, poor fellow, considering how 
fond father and mother have always been! 
of him.” 

As for Charlotte, she thought of him a 
good deal, but his behavior, which at first 
had given her very keen pain, because 
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she would not understand it, began in 
time to show itself in its true light. At 
first she would not see that he had meanly 
taken advantage of the Johnstones, had 
got away and kept away against their will ; 
that he was shifty about the letters ; that 
he pretended not to understand; that he 
was amusing himself as long as he dared, 
hoping to come back when he must, and 
throw himself on their bounty and good- 
ness again. When Charlotte did begin to 
see this, she was ashamed for him, and all 
the more because her own ideas of right 
and duty and gratitude were high. She 
also had a home in the same house which 
had sheltered him. 

She scorned herself when she found 
that she had for many months been tacitly 
excusing his conduct to her own mind, as 
if it was not his duty to do the same 
things which in such a case would have 
been her duty ; as if wrong could possibly 
be right for his sake. ‘Could I misun- 
derstand as he professes to do? What 
should I deserve if I treated my uncle and 
aunt thus?” 

Charlotte for several months thought a 
good deal more about this than was con- 
sistent with her own peace. She could 
not help arguing the matter over, she was 
often weary of the subject and of Lancy 
too. Yes, at last she began to feel this, and 
then — well, then, happily for her, she 
ceased almost suddenly to think about it. 
The tired mind, which was vigilant in its 
desire to forget, fell asleep over the subject 
unawares, and when it woke up again, the 
importunate presence was withdrawn. 
Charlotte soon began to forget how impor- 
tunate it had been. Of course she had 
not loved him, but he had touched her 
imagination, and she soon must have 
loved him if he had not made her ashamed 
for his sake. 

“It has been a rude shock to me,” 
Charlotte sometimes thought. “I am 
obliged to see that he is mean, and not 
straightforward. I never can care for him 
as I might have done.” 

In the mean time Marjorie stayed three 
months at Edinburgh, was now engaged 
to young Foden, and about to return 
home. 

The summer was passing, Charlotte had 
been invited to contribute to a well-known 
magazine, and when Lancy and his return, 
and Marjorie and her engagement had 
been discusssed in all their bearings, this 
affair of hers continued to afford constant 
talk, in which no one was more interested 
tnan Don John. 

Even Mrs. Johnstone appeared to find 
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the subject interesting, at least she fre- 
— came and sat in the old playroom 
after Don John had come home in the 
afternoon. There she would quietly work 
and look on, and weigh in her mind some- 
thing that Captain Leslie had said. She 
saw no good ground for his supposition, 
but she made many reflections as to 
whether any change in existing arrange- 
ments. would tend to bring such a thing on 
or not. 

But, no, there was no ground for such a 
thought, none at all. Don John was 
almost uncivil to Charlotte; but though 
he gave his opinion about her writings 
with a lordly air of superiority, he wished 
her to get on, because, as he graciously 
remarked, “ she is one of us.” 

“ Now, look here,” he was saying once, 
when, the conversation getting animated, 
she was drawn from her considerations 
about Marjorie and about Lancy to look 
at and to listen to him; “ you always talk 
about the poets as if they were such sa- 
cred creatures that it is quite taking a 
liberty to see that there was any humbug 
in them even after they are dead. There 
is Wordsworth, for instance i 

“Any humbug in Wordsworth? how 
dare you!” 

“] grant you that he was crammed full 
of human nature. He was fuil of us and 
the place we live in. We take a beautiful 
pathetic pleasure in reading him, because 
we like that a man who knew us so well 
should love us so much. But it was hum- 
bug in him to say that everything the 
poet writes is valuable and interesting 
because he writes it — for — for it isn’t.” 

“ Splendid reasoning,” exclaimed Char- 
lotte, “ and quite unanswerable!” 

Don John, seated on the table, was mak- 
ing acherry-net. Charlotte and Naomi, 
standing at two easels, were painting dec- 
orations for a cottage hospital. Don 
John brandished the mesh and went on, 
delighted to see Charlotte fire up. 

“T’ve never thought so much of that 
old boy since I found out that he did not 
know how to pronounce his own lan- 
guage.” 

“‘ My dear,” exclaimed his mother, be- 
guiled into remonstrance, “ what can you 
mean?” 

“ Well, mother, listen to this, — 

I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind hearts 
With coldness still returning, 
Alas, the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning. 
You see he pronounced ‘mourning’ as if 
it rhymed with ‘returning,’ which is the 
north-country provincial way.” 
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“ Accidental,” exclaimed Charlotte ; “ it 
would have been out of the question to 
spoil such an exquisitely beautiful verse 
for the sake of a more perfect rhyme.” 

“] quite agree that the verse is beauti- 
ful; but, Charlotte, he always rhymes 
‘mourning’ with such a word as ‘ burn- 
ing’ or ‘returning.’ JI defy you to find a 
case where he did not.” 

“Then,” said Charlotte, after a mo- 
ment of cogitation, “perhaps that is the 
right way.” 

“That answer was just like you. As to 
Pope, I am almost sure he spoke with 
several provincial peculiarities. Look at 
his inscription on his grotto : — 


Let such, such only tread this sacred floor 
As dare to love their country and be poor. 


You see he pronounced ‘poor’ as Miss 
Jenny does, ‘pore.’ ” 

“ Nothing of the sort. It is a modern 
invention to be so particular about rhymes. 
Pope felt a noble carelessness about 
them. Sodid Wordsworth. At the same 
time I must admit that one has sometimes 
very deeply to regret his carelessness in 
other respects. That most beautiful poem, 
for instance, on ‘The Lesser Celandine,’ 
how he took away from its perfectness by 
not being at the trouble to arrange the 
last verse properly! I dare say he dic- 
tated it first to his wife or his sister, and 
never looked at it afterwards. The states 
mentioned in the first two lines are meant 
to be contrasted, not the one worse than 
the other, but he says, — 


To be a prodigal’s favorite — then worse truth, 
A miser’s pensioner — behold our lot! 
O man, that from thy fair and shining youth, 
Age might but take the things youth needed 
not!” 


“Well, I see nothing the matter with 
it excepting that it is a pity he put in the 
word ‘youth’ twice. But he was obliged 
to do so in order to have a rhyme for 
‘truth.’ Tobe sure this rather spoils the 
climax.” : , 

“ Of course it does. I have so often 
wished he had written just a little differ- 
ently, it would have been soeasy. Thus: 
‘ To be a prodigal’s favorite — then for- 
lorn, — (forlorn of that delightful favor- 
itism, you know, and made) ‘a miser’s 
pensioner.’ 


To be a prodigal’s favorite —then forlorn, 
A miser’s pensioner, — behold our lot! 
O man, that from thy fair and shining morn, 
Age might but take the things youth needed 
not!” 


“Well, that is what I call audacity! 
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That’s the real thing. If the critics could 
only hear you improving Wordsworth, 
wouldn’t you catch it!” 

“Of course I should; but they never 
will! And now be quite fair for once. If 
you had first seen the lines according to 
my version, and had thought it was the 
original, should ry not have been very 
angry with me if I had proposed to alter 
it and put it as it now stands?” 

“] shall not argue with you, arguing as 
a rule sets me so fast in my own opinion. 
And, Charlotte, you are not asked to write 
reviews, you know; if you were, there is 
no evil and contemptuous thing that re- 
viewers may not say of authors and their 
works ; but I never met with one yet who 
after saying that a poet was a fool wrote 
an improved version of his lines to show 
the reader what they should have been.” 

“ Why should you be surprised at m 
criticising things?” said Charlotte. “ All 
intelligent reading is critical, Even our 
admiration of a masterpiece is our criti- 
cism of it; we judge it to be fine and 
true.” 

“She said the other day,” observed Na- 
omi, “that Keats wrote of Greek scenery 
as if he was describing an English market 
garden.” 

Charlotte excused herself. “I said he 
wrote not differently of ‘the sides of 
Latmos’ and of an English wood and 
brook. He is here in spring, — 


while the willow trails 
Its delicate amber, and the dairy pails 
Bring home increase of milk, 


and he hopes to write a good deal before 
the daisies 


Hide in deep herbage, and ere yet the bees 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet-peas. 


Then forthwith he is in a mighty forest on 
the sides of Latmos, 


Paths there were many, 
Winding through palmy fern and rushes fenny 
And ivy banks. 


Then he comes to a wide lawn — 


Who could tell 
The freshness of the space of heaven above 
Edged round with dark treetops through which 
a dove 
Would often beat its wings, and often too 
A little cloud would move acroes the blue. 


Is not that England?” 

“Certain sure. But you must not for- 
get that in classic times there were for- 
ests in Greece, though it is as bare as a 
down now.” 
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“But was there ‘rain-scerted eglan- 
tine’? Did the cold springs run 


To warm their chilliest bubbles in the grass ai 


Don John reflected — then shirked the 
question and disposed of the poets. 

“T don’t know; Keats is a muff. I 
couldn’t read him half through. Words- 
worth I respect, he knows all about me. 
But I think, as you delight in him so 
much, it is odd you are so fond of choos- 
ing out pretty and beautiful things to 
write about instead of choosing to make 
homely things beautiful as he did.” 

*“T write of what I see,” said Charlotte. 
“We do not all live in the same world. 
In the swallow’s world, though it be our 
world, there is no snow.” 

“Yes, but though the swallows never 
heard of snow that is not the less their 
own doing. They live always in the light 
and the sunshine because they go to seek 
them. You mean that you too may go in 
search of sunshine if you please.” 

“T suppose I do.” 

“ But the swallows are inferior to the 
robins forever, because these last have 
experience of summer and winter too. 
However,” continued Don John, “I am 
rather sick of the fine things written 
lately about birds. I suppose we shall 
hear next that they admire the sunsets.” 

“ But it is nice,” said Naomi, “to know 
yy they delight in gay colors just as we 

o.”” 

“Yes, and to be told almost in the same 
breath that man has himself only devel- 
oped the color faculty very lately indeed. 
Well, all I know is that I have frequently 
with a pewter spoon taken a pink egg 
streaked with brown, and put it into a 
nest full of blue ones. If the bird I gave 
it to could see the difference between 
blue and pink, why did she sit upon and 
hatch the alien egg?” 

“Perhaps some birds are color-blind, 
as some of us are,” said little Mary, 
speaking for the first time. 

“I have sometimes thought,” said 
Charlotte, “that whole generations and 
ages saw things differently as to color. 
The ancients all agree that a comet is a 
lurid, a portentous, and a red-colored light 
in the heavens. Up to about two hun- 
dred years ago we never hear them spoken 
of as anything but red; but the comet I 
have seen could never have suggested 
anything but a pathetic calm, infinite iso- 
lation, and it had a pure pallor which 
made the stars look yellow.” 

““IT saw one once when I was a little 
girl,” said Mary, “it had a long tail, but 
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the next time they showed it to me the 
tail was all gone.” 

“That tail,” said Don John, “ was the 
comet’s ‘horrent hair;’ it got in between 
the sun and the planets, so it is probable 
that they sent for a number of old Daily 
Telegraphs, the largest paper in the world, 
you know, and twisted it all up in curl- 
papers to be out of the way.” 

“ They didn’t.” 

“ Well, then, perhaps the sun pulled all 
the comet’s hair off to fill up his spots 
with.” 

“No, Don John,” said Mary, with sage 
gravity, “I would rather believe about the 
curl-papers than believe that.” 

“Thereby you show your discretion, 
Mary, always believe the most likely 
thing.” 

Whether he would have gone on to 
explain this celestial matter to her, will 
never now be known, for at that moment 
a servant, one new to the house, flung 
open the door, and not at all aware what 
a commotion the name would excite, an- 
nounced, — 

“ Mr. Lancelot Aird.” 

Lancy was among them; he had kissed 
his mother and sisters, Charlotte had 
greeted and shaken hands with him, and 
Don John was still clapping him on the 
back, laughing, shaking hands with him 
over and over again, then stepping back 
to exclaim on his growth and altered ap- 
pearance, then coming close and shaking 
hands again, when he suddenly caught 
sight of his mother’s face, and both the 
young men paused surprised. 

There was for a moment an awkward 
pause. Mrs. Johnstone, who had risen, 
was winding the loose worsted round a 
ball with which she had been knitting; 
when she looked at Lancy, her eyes, more 
moist than usual, had a pathetic regret in 
them. 

She said calmly, “ Have you seen your 
father yet?” 

“No, mother,” answered Lancy, look- 
ing very foolish. 

“Father’s in the orchard, I'll go and 
tell him!” exclaimed little Mary, dancing 
out of the room, and almost at the same 
instant Naomi and Charlotte, each feel- 
ing that the manner of Lancy’s reception 
at home was unexpected, stole quietly 
after her. 

Don John felt his mother’s manner 
with a keenness that was almost revolt 
against it. If he had been away so long 
and had been so met, he thought it would 
have gone near to breaking his heart, but 
he also saw instantly, because it was quite 
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evident, that Lancy was not hurt in his 
affections, he was only a good deal 
ashamed. He had planned to take them 
unawares. 

“You should have asked his leave be- 
fore you appeared among your brothers 
and sisters,” she went on — oh, so gently. 
And then she sighed, and the two tears 
that had dazzled her eyes fell on her 
cheeks, which were colored with an un- 
usual agitation. 

If Lancy had fallen on her neck, and 
kissed them away and implored forgive- 
ness, it might even at that pass have been 
different. 

But no, it was Don John who did that, 
while Lancy, looking red and irate, turned 
to the window, and appeared to look 
out. 

“Oh, my mother!” exclaimed Don 
John, in a voice full of remonstrance and 
astonishment. 

She answered calmly, looking into his 
eyes, — 

“Yes, my son.” 

“You will beg father to forgive him, if 
— if indeed there can be any doubt about 
it. . Mother! what can this mean — moth- 
er ” 

His arm was still on her shoulder, she 
took her handkerchief, and wiping away 
her tears, said, “ Lancy; ” and when he 
turned from the window she kissed him a 
second time. 

“Father has come in and gone into 
our dressing-room, mother, and he says 

ancy is to go to him there,” said little 
Mary, returning. 

“No, mother, not there!” said Lancy, 
turning white to the lips. He had hoped 
to the last moment; now, before he knew 
me he was about, he had betrayed him- 
self. 

When Lancy appeared at the dressing- 
room door with his mother, Don John 
was there; pale, shocked, faltering, chok- 
ing, he had been entreating, questioning, 
what could Lancy have done? what did it 
mean ? 

“ You will forgive him!” he exclaimed. 
“] don’t know—I cannot believe that 
there is no more than I know—but I 
cannnot bear my life unless you forgive 
him.” 

Lancy listened with eager hope. It 
was but an instant. Then before any 

reeting was given to himself, Donald 
Fobastone put his two hands on the young 
Donald’s shoulders, and looked aside to 
his wife. 

She said, “ Your poor son Lancy comes 
to submit himself to you, and to confess.” 
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“You will forgive him, then, whatever 
it may be, father?” cried Don John. 

“My much-loved son,” was the reply. 
“If I had no better and stronger reason, 
I would forgive him for your sake.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


SOMETIMES one who has very good 
cause for suspicion against another, re- 
pudiates it heartily for a long time, and 
obstinately holds on to a hope that it is 
groundless. 

On the memorable day of the picnic, the 
day when Lancy stole the ring, his mother, 
as she entered her dressing-room after 
coming home, noticed a small piece of 
folded writing-paper on the floor, under 
her table. She picked it up carelessly; 
it was one leaf of a ridiculous letter from 
Don John to Lancy. It had been shown 
to her already, was full of jokes, in fact it 
was droll enough to make her wish to 
read it a second time, and she put it in 
her pocket. 

She had a good deal to think of just 
then besides parting with Lancy, and as 
soon as he was gone she went into her 
dressing-room, to revolve a little plan for 
producing, as she hoped, about two hun- 
dred pounds. Before she went to the 
picnic she had put in order all her jewel- 
ry; there was much more than she ever 
used. Her husband had told her of a loss 
he had lately had on some shares; if he 
would let her part with some of it, this 
loss would be made up without the least 
inconvenience of any kind. 

Lancy had only been gone a few hours ; 
her mind was still full of him, of his eager- 
ness to get away, of the little love with 
which he repaid theirs — when she went 
up to her jewel-box again, and found to 
her surprise, but not to her dismay, that 
it was unlocked; she must have left it so, 
but it was most unlikely that any one 
should have noticed this fact. She began 
gently to take out the jewelry she meant 
to part with, and was not in the least dis- 
turbed till she missed the ring. It had 
been in her hand so recently, she would 
not believe that it was gone; but it was 
not till the box had been searched a sec- 
ond time that the finding of that little 
piece of folded paper flashed into her 
mind, and made her feel sick at heart. 
She. told her husband, and at first, as 
Lancy had foreseen, they both felt very 
angry with themselves for having har- 
bored such a suspicion. It seemed a 


shame that they could, for an instant, 





believe him base enough to steal from 
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THEM. And yet the letter had been found 
there —and yet the ring was gone! 

He had perfectly believed that no sus- 
picion attached to him, because, though 
the letters had expressed displeasure and 
surprise, no mention had ever been made 
of this ring. But his guilty conscience 
accused him to such a degree when he 
saw Mrs. Johnstone’s face, that he no 
sooner heard where his so-called father 
meant to receive him, than he gave up all 
for lost. 

And yet, in one sense, all was not lost. 
Whatever he did, they would not, they 
could not, altogether give him up. 

“] shall receive him in this room,” 
Donald Johnstone had said of his adopted 
son, “ and if he bears the ordeal bad- 
] —— ? 

“Yes,” she answered, “if he bears it 
badly, ‘we may get him once more to con- 
fess and repent; but what if he bears it 
well? We cannot accuse him.” 

There was no need toaccuse him. The 
deed which had been done was not named 
— it was taken for granted. 

“Our taking this thing for granted,” 
said Mr. Johnstone, “ought to show you 
how deep is your disgrace.” 

The adopted son hung his head; he 
was alone now with his parents. 

“If you had been my own son —do you 
hear?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Lancy; he did not dare 
to say “father.” 

“If you were my own son now stand- 
ing before me, and accusing his con- 
science of having robbed me, even me — 
if it had been Don John that had done 
this, I never would have spoken to him 
more; but you—you have no father — 
and you are unfortunate in your mother.” 

He paused, appearing to hesitate ; and 
Lancy, though very much frightened, was 
astonished too—he lifted his daunted 
face. The adopted father had turned 
away from him, and gone to the window. 
Yes, it actually was so—he perceived 
that he was to be forgiven. 

He was intensely relieved, but he felt, 
almost with terror, that he could not call 
up that amount of emotion, and above all, 
a deep affection, which could alone meet 
suitably the love and grief that he saw 
before him. 

He bungled through this scene as well 
as he could. 

He meant to live at home again if they 
would let him, and submit himself to the 
yoke — at any rate till he could get some 
more moncy. for he was penniless. But 
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work and restraint were now more dis- 
tasteful to him than ever; money and 
idleness had afforded him ample opportu- 
nity to cultivate the knowledge of things 
evil, and he had done this with diligence. 

He still retained a certain degree of 
affection for Don John, but he was so 
surprised by a few things incidentally said 
7 him, that he paused to make further 
observations before talking contidentially 
to him on life, as he now unfortunatel 
thought of it, on —— and experi- 
ences. He hardly knew, after a day or 
two, whether he looked upon Don John 
with most astonishment or most contempt, 
for he was not only very straightforward 
and honorable, very desirous to learn his 
profession, very high-principled, but he 
was in some respects a good and blame- 
less youth; he had everything to learn, as 
Lancy thought. This was a contemptible 
state of things; but on the whole Lancy 
elected not to teach him. 

Don John had something on his mind 
just then, he was penitent and disgusted 
with himself, he had begun to perceive 
that in plotting Marjorie’s flight to Edin- 
burgh he had very much forgotten him- 
self, as well as what was due toher. He 
was much displeased also with his grand- 
mother for having played into his hands. 

He thought this over till there seemed 
to be no peace but in confession, and he 
told his mother all. 

She took his confidence very calmly, 
and paused before answering. ‘ Your 
father will be glad of this,” she said at 
last, “for, as time went on, your want of 
perception in the matter has disappointed 
him.” 

“ Mother! then grandmother told you?” 

“Of course! I knew perfectly that 
Marjorie did not in the least care for 
Campbell, and we agreed with your grand- 
mother that while she stayed in Edin- 
burgh he should never be invited to the 
house.” 

“I’m stumped,” was all Don John re- 

lied, and he retired, feeling much re- 
ieved, and a little humiliated. “The 
human mind,” he reflected, “is deeper 
than I had supposed!” 

And now Lancy was fitted out with 
roper clothes and personal possessions, 
or he had come back shabby and almost 

destitute ; and then he was told that some- 
thing had been found for him to do in 
London, and he was to board in the family 
of a clergyman, for it would not be just 
towards the other children that he should 
live at home. 
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He understood that he was under pro- 
bation — was well aware that his host and 
hostess, probably his employer,too, knew 
perfectly of his propensity. It pleased him 
to receive frequent letters from “ mother,” 
with as frequent presents of fruit, books, 
or the various trifles that she thought he 
might want or like. And sometimes “ fa- 
ther ” would send round on a Saturday to 
the office where he was employed, and 
propose to take him down with him to 
spend Sunday. Lancy liked this very 
well just at first, but he soon made many 
friends for himself, not by any means all 
of an undesirable sort; some were old 
school-fellows and their families, some 
were people whom he had met with on his 
travels. He had shortly a circle of his 
own, and seemed to take a certain pleas- 
ure in letting the Johnstones see, that as 
they would not any longer have him to 
live with them, he should make himself 
independent of them as soon as possible. 

At present his salary was extremely 
small, and Mr. Johnstone paid for his 
board and his clothes; his pocket-money 
was all that he provided for himself. 

There was only one thing in this world 
that he deeply dreaded. This man who 
still watched over him, and had been a 
true father to him, would on some rare 
occasions take him into his study, and 
after certain fatherly admonitions and 
counsels would kneel down and pray with 
him. Lancy regarded this as a very aw- 
ful ceremony, so did all the children of 
the house. It came so seldom that it 
never lost its power. It was far worse, 
as Lancy felt, than | punishment; in 
fact the recollection of it actually kept 
him, and that not seldom, from doing 
wrong; but it was an additional reason 
for wanting to get free, to throw off the 
paternal yoke altogether. So things con- 
tinued for nearly a year, and all, includ- 
ing himself, appeared to be going on 
satisfactorily. 

Captain Leslie had not been able yet 
to see Estelle’s eldest son. 

Early in the autumn he took a tour on 
the Continent, and was detained there by 
illness. He was almost always ill, and 
could not think how it was. He was pru- 
dent, he never fatigued himself; he would 
like to have spent his strength, and money, 
and time for the good of others; and all 
he could do was to care for himself. 

He consulted several physicians : “ Per- 
haps he had better remain in the south 
of Europe for the winter,” said one, and 
he submitted, finding the charge of his 





own health, of himself in fact, very dull 
work. It was not till the hottest days of 
the English summer, the middle of July, 
that he found himself in England again, 
and on his way to the Johnstones’. 

He longed to see Estelle, and her son. 
He felt that he had almost asked for an 
invitation, but not the less that his wel- 
come was spontaneous and sweet. The 
girls had corresponded with him, they 
were all charmed to see him. The moth- 
er gave him a shaded comfortable corner 
in the drawing-room, and sent for some 
tea. She perceived at once that he was 
quite an invalid, and for the first time he 
fully admitted it— to himself. And Don 
John? 

Could anything be so unfortunate ? 
Don John was away again. He would be 
disappointed, for he had wished to see 
Captain Leslie. They did not think he 
had been away for nearly a year. 

But Lancy — “ Did he remember that 
they had told him about Lancy?” asked 
little Mary. 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“He is our adopted son,” said Estelle ; 
“we brought him up with our own chil- 
dren.” 

“But he lives with his own mother 
now,” proceeded Mary; “her name is 
Mrs. Ward, and she is come home from 
Australia. And Lancy has been ill, ver 
ill; so Don John and Mrs. Ward oak 
him to Ramsgate for a change. Did you 
ever see Mrs. Ward?” 

“No; I have not the pleasure of her 
acquaintance.” 

“She used to be rather rich, and had 
the grandest rings, and the thickest chains 
and bracelets you ever saw; but this is 
very fortunate, for she has married a very 
bad man, who treats her so unkindly that 
she ran away from him, and now she has 
all that jewelry to sell. She told Lancy 
it was worth four hundred pounds, and 
she keeps selling it when she wants 
money ; and she and Lancy live together. 
Lancy says he shall go to law with that 
man soon, but it will not be any use. 
Don John knows all about law, and he 
says so.” 

“ But Don John will be back in about 
a week,” said Mrs. Johnstone, “so you 
will see him.” 

Captain Leslie was very well amused, 
falling as before into the possession of 
the girls, to whom Marjorie was now 
added. As before, he made them talka 
good deal about their brother. Freddy, 
a fine boy of fifteen, was at home, but he 
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excited no interest. Don John, his do- 
ings, his writings, and the photographs of 
his honest face, were what pleased Leslie. 
He was a very joyous young fellow, as 
was evident—the leader of the young 
brood, Marjorie’s confidant in her peace- 
ful, happy love-affair, Naomi’s comrade, 
Charlotte’s critic, Mary’s patron — looked 
up to by Freddy as one much exalted, but 
whose various doings were not beyond 
hope of imitation, and whose privileges 
might one day be shared. 

He was of age now, and gave himself 
occasionally the airs of a man of thirty, 
taking it much amiss that his two grown- 
up sisters were older than himself, and 
almost as tall. 

However, as he frequently said, their 
being so tall was their own lookout; he 
was himself quite up to the average 
height, in fact half an inch taller than his 
father. 

Charlotte and Don John, about this 
time, were frequently seen sitting with 
their heads together, in-doors or out-of- 
doors, and manifestly concocting some- 
what that amused them; but though Mrs. 
Johnstone took notice of this fact, she 
was not careful to influence either party 
in any way. The brother and sister-like 
intimacy, the old habit of writing the 
minutes together, kept them always famil- 
iar, but neither ever surprised the other; 
they were never absent, and then, uniting, 
saw each other in that new light which is 
apt to produce a new feeling. 

The fact was that about this time Mr. 
Brown began to cultivate Don John’s 
friendship with a certain assiduity. The 
young gentleman was not takenin. “It 
won’t do,” he would think; “Charlotte 
does not care about your prospects a bit; 
why must you need confide them to me?” 
But in their next conversation Mr. Brown 
with much diffidence let Don John know 
that he thought he might have mis- 
taken his own feelings as regarded Miss 
Charlotte, and he felt sure she did not 
look on him with any favor. Don John 
assented with nthe he decision, and 
added, of his own proper wisdom, that he 
was sure Charlotte was not a girl who 
was ever likely to marry anybody. 

But there was always something curi- 
ously deferential in Mr. Brown’s manner 
when he called upon the ladies of the 
family. Don John was sagacious; he 
felt that his society was not sought for 
his own sake. He had been told that it 
was not for Charlotte’s. He consulted 
Charlotte. Charlotte said it must be Na- 





omi. Manifestly she did not care about 
his turning away from her so soon. But 
Naomi would care. 

And Mr. Brown was decidedly a 
good fellow. He was rather a fine young 
man. Would it be a good thing to let 
him have a chance? 

Of course, if Naomi knew anything of 
this beforehand he would not have a 
chance. They were some time reflecting 
on the matter, and Naomi often thought 
they had more conferences than usual; a 
dawning suspicion occasionally induced 
her to surprise them. They may have 
been adroit, or she mistaken, it was 
almost always the minutes they were dis- 
cussing, for by this name all Charlotte’s 
contributions to literature were still 
called. 

Evidently it must have been the min- 
utes, for if there was any conspiracy noth- 
ing came of it. 

{r. Brown frequently called ; Charlotte 
often went out of the room on these occa- 
sions, and Naomi had to entertain him; 
but when Charlotte came back again it 
never appeared that Naomi had been well 
entertained. 

And in the mean time Lancy was fre- 
quently in the house. He delighted to 
make Charlotte feel shy, and yet he saw 
that she resented his half-careless compli- 
ments. He would often try to squeeze 
her hand, for he liked to see the pale car- 
nation tint rise on her clear cheek; and 
when she was distant to him, or when dis- 
pleased, he would laugh and enjoy it. He 
did not truly care for her, but he would 
have been very well pleased to make her 
care for him, and he flattered himself that 
she did. 

Leslie, true to his interest in Estelle’s 
eldest son, was pleased to learn all he 
could of Charlotte and her writings. 

It was the afternoon of the day when 
Don John was expected home; seated 
where he could see the path by which he 
would arrive, Leslie easily beguiled her 
into conversation. She and Naomi were 
doing “art needle-work,” and Leslie was 
so fixed in his opinion that Charlotte and 
Don John were all in all to one another, 
that it surprised him when she sat down 
with her back to this path. All had hith- 
erto favored his idea, and the talk as usual 
came round to Don John. That after- 
noon, for the first time, Naomi noticed it, 
— started a subject which had nothing to 
do with her brother, and then fell silent 
to observe what would happen ; but her 
attention wandered. She knew not how 
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this was, but when it returned there was 
Don John’s name again. 

“ Then why does he think that story 
was rejected?” Leslie was asking. 

“Oh, because I had tried to Leng in 
some of the old-fashioned courtesies. It 
is such a pity that we are obliged to do 
without ‘madam’ and ‘sir.’ Don’t you 
think so?” 

“1 think I have not thought. So it is; 
we must make the best of it.” . 

“Such expressions as ‘ my lady’ and 
‘your lordship’ must always have been a 
hideous incubus on a polite tongue; but 
English has not been so pretty since we 
left off ‘ madam,’ nor so terse since we 
parted with ‘sir.’ I do allow myself in 
conversation to use those words now and 
then, for the mere pleasure of hearing 
them, but it does no good.” 

“ How do you mean, no good?” 

“ Oh, it does not help to bring them in 
again.” 

“No,” said Naomi; “when you do it 
in society it only makes people think you 
know no better.” 

“ T fancy, madam, that their day is gone 
by,” said Leslie, smilin 


Charlotte sighed, as if she really cared 
“We are growing so 


about the matter. 
rude.” 

“ And so Don John counsels you to do 
without ‘madam’ and ‘sir’?” 

“Yes, and without my theories.” 

“ What theory, for instance ?” 

“ Oh, in that paper I brought in my 
notion that birds have an articulate lan- 

age.” 

“ Articulate ?” 

“Yes, some birds; he has shown me 
that no creatures differ so much from one 
another, in point of intelligence, as birds ; 
but I am sure some have a real language, 
bank-swallows, for instance. When you 
hear them chattering together at the open- 
ing of their holes, does it never occur to 
you that if you heard any language you 
do not understand, such as Malay-Chinese 
or Hottentot, it would not sound more 
articulate than swallow-talk does, particu- 
larly if it was uttered as hastily and in as 
low a tone?” 

Leslie smiled, as if he would put the 
question by. 

She went on, “Of course their verbs 
must be very, very simple.” 

“ What! you believe that they have 
verbs?” 

“ Certainly, for they possess the idea of 
time ; they must beable to say ‘We were 
there’ and ‘Weare here” Andas they 
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are perfectly aware that they shall go back 
again, and as they do it in concert, I think 
they must be able to say, ‘ Let us depart.” 

‘“* They may have signs which stand for 
such ideas,” said Leslie doubtfully, “as 
we have.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And we call them verbs.” 

“Trresistible reasoning! and yet I re- 
sist it altogether.” 

“ But how will you resist it? What 
theory will you set up instead ?” 

Leslie considered; ‘“ The verbs I can- 
not admit,” he said doubtfully ; “I could 
rather think your sand-martins have a 
monosyllabic language, like Chinese.” 

“Yes; but I don’t think that idea will 
help you, because the latest books about 
Chinese show, and I think prove, that 
originally that language had parts of 
speech, verbs, and inflections ; but it has 
= to decay, partly from isolation, partly 

rom the idleness of those who spoke it — 
from their letting their phonetic organs 
pass out of use. Chinese is not simple 
and young. It is as it were in its second 
childhood, going to pieces from old age.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“And you must have noticed that it is 
the tendency of language to have, as time 
goes on, a richer vocabulary and a sim- 
pler grammar.” 

“You are going to found some theory 
on that, as regards your swallows ?” 

“« No; but I think it likely that theirs 
being only a rudimentary lauguage, what 
fails them most is their store of nouns — 
not of verbs.” 

‘* Charlotte,” said Naomi, “Captain 
Leslie cannot help laughing at you.” 

** Perhaps you picked up these theories 
from constant companionship with Don 
John?” said Leslie with an air of apology. 

“Oh no; Don John is always criticis- 
ing my theories ; but for him I should 
indulge in many more.” 

“] must admit that in this one I think 
you claim far too much for the martins.” 

“Do you think then that all their chat- 
ter conveys no knowledge from one to 
the other — no intention, no wish ?” 

“Why should it more than the lark’s 
song? He pleases his mate, but he tells 
her nothing.” 

“No, any more than we do when we 
sing without words; but sand-martins can- 
not sing — they talk. Some birds, for 
aught we know, can only sing. But our 
sense of hearing is very duil. It may be 
that besides singing the thrushes can say 
many things, and yet their speech may be 
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too low and too small to be audible to us. 
Sand-martins are the only birds I know 
who talk manifestly and audibly.” 

“ Ah, here is Don John,” said Naomi, 
and she laid down her work, and went out 
at the open window to meet him. 

Leslie lifted his eyes, and looking out 
into the garden saw a-young man slowly 
advancing along the grass. Could this be 
Don John? Mary came running up to 
him; he stooped slightly, and she kissed 
his cheek. He looked languid and tired; 
and while Mary chattered and danced 
about him, seeming to tell him some inter- 
esting piece of news, he gazed fixedly on 
a bed of petunias, and with his hands in 
his pockets stood motionless, as if lost in 
thought. Naomi came near, and the two 
girls advanced towards the house, one on 
either side-of him. 

“Captain Leslie is here,” Naomi said, 
as they came up. Leslie heard this, and 
the answer, — 

“Oh!” That was all. 

Rather a gentlemanly-looking young 
fellow, Captain Leslie thought. The ex- 
treme gravity and seriousness of his 
manner made his smile appear sweet ; but 
it was soon gone again, and after the first 
greeting, he sank into thought. 

So this was Estelle’s son! Of how 
much consequence he had been to Leslie! 
Leslie was of no consequence at all to 
him. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
SINGULAR CONNECTION BETWEEN DUST 
AND FOGS. 


Wuat seems at first sight a very start- 
ling and paradoxical scientific theory, has 
been laid before the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh by Mr. John Aitken. This theory, 
briefly stated, is that, were it not for dust, 
we should have no fogs or clouds. In 
other words, the particles of water-vapor 
in the air will not combine with each 
other to form a cloud-particle, unless the 
vapor have a solid nucleus on which to 
condense. Every drop, therefore, how- 
ever small, which goes to form the mass 
of a fog or cloud, has been formerly rep- 
resented in the atmosphere by a dust-par- 
ticle, which the vapor condensing upon it 
has made visible. Strange as this theor 
at first appears, Mr. Aitken’s experi- 
ments are clearly in the direction of prov- 
ing its truth. In one of these experi- 
ments, steam was mixed with air in two 
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large glass receivers. One of these re- 
ceivers was filled with common air; the 
other, with air which had been carefully 
passed through a cotton-wool filter, and 
all dust removed from it. In‘the unfil- 
tered air, the steam gave the usual and 
well-known cloudy form of condensation ; 
while in the filtered air no cloudiness 
whatever appeared. 

Other experiments were made with the 
same result, warranting Mr. Aitken to 
draw the following conclusions: (1) that 
whenever water-vapor condenses in the 
atmosphere it always does so on some 
solid nucleus ; (2) that dust-particles in the 
air form the nuclei on which the vapor 
condenses ; (3) that if there was no dust, 
there would be no fogs, no clouds, no 
mists, and probably no rain, and that the 
supersaturated air would convert every 
object on the surface of the earth into a 
condenser on which it would deposit; (4) 
our breath, when it becomes visible on a 
cold morning, and every puff of steam as 
it escapes into the air, show the impure 
and dusty condition of our atmosphere. 

As to the existence of this atmospheric 
dust, there can be little doubt. Every 
one knows that there are myriads of 
microscopic creatures in existence, and 
that these must from their nature have a 
supply of food in microscopic particles. 
The fine, invisible dust, therefore, which 
pervades our atmosphere must, whatever 
its source, contain within it not only parti- 
cles of inorganic matter, but many germs 
of living substances—a fact which has 
been proved repeatedly in connection 
with the experiments bearing on the fal- 
lacy of spontaneous generation. Any 
substance, whether mineral, vegetable, or 
animal, which breaks up into minute 
parts, contributes to the supply of this 
atmospheric dust. Even the spray from 
the ocean, when dried and converted into 
fine dust, has been shown by experiment 
to be an important source. Mr. Aitken 
also showed that by simply heating any 
substance, such as a piece of glass, iron, 
brass, etc., a cloud of dust was driven off, 
which carried along with pure air into the 
experimental receiver, gave rise to a 
dense fog when mixed with steam. “So 
delicate is this test for dust, that if we 
heat the one-hundredth of a grain of iron 
wire, the dust driven off from it will give 
a distinct cloudiness in the experimental 
receiver; and if we take the wire out of 
the apparatus, and so much as touch it 
with our fingers and again replace it, it 
will again be active as a cloud-producer.” 
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As to the dust-producing capacity of 
the different substances experimented 
n;.cotimon,galt was found to be one 
thé meost*active. When burned in a 
fire or in alcohol flame, it gave an in; 
tensely fog-producing atmosphere. But 
Salt, again, was quite outdone by sul- 
phur which was the most active substance 
experimented upon. It gave rise to a 
fog so dense that it was impossible to 
% through a thickness of two inches 
of it. 

The dust-particles which form the 
nuclei of fog and cloud, must not be con- 
founded with the minute dust-motes which 
are revealed to us by a beam of sunlight 
when shining into a darkened room; be- 
cause these dust-motes can be entirely 
removed by heat, and yet the air remain 
active as a cloud-producer. The heat 
would seem to break up the larger motes 
which reflect the light, into smaller and 
invisible ones. When dust-particles are 
spoken of, therefore, it must be under- 
stood that reference is not made to such 
motes as the sunlight reveals, and which 
' are comparatively large, but to those in- 
finitesimally small particles which are 
quite invisible. 

This theory of Mr. Aitken’s is not un- 
likely to lead to some discussion in its 
relation to the question of city fogs, such 
as those that darken and defile Lon- 
don. Deductions, however, must not be 
allowed to weigh against facts which 
are ascertainable by experiment; and 
although, in the larger field of nature out- 
side the laboratory of the physicist, agen- 
cies may be called into play to modify in 
some respects the conclusions based upon 
these experiments, yet, looking at the 
matter as a simple discovery in the do- 
main of meteorological science, the facts 
ascertained by Mr. Aitken in this con- 
nection are of immense value. Among 
other things, they prove the beneficial 
service of cotton-wool respirators to per- 
sons who suffer from asthmatic or pulmo- 
nary affections, or even to healthy persons 
who reside in districts liable to be invaded 
by fogs or mists. As we have seen, it 
was impossible to raise any fog in a 
receiver containing air which had been 
filtered through cotton-wool, the air being 
absolutely pure, and uncontaminated by 
those microscopic particles which not un- 
frequently contain in them the germs of 
disease and death. The discovery of the 
connection between fogs and dust seems 
to us to be one of the most useful, as it is 
one of the most curious, scientific achieve- 
ments of the century. 
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, From Chambers’ Journal. 
EFFECTS OF FROSTS AND THAWS UPON 
PLANTS. 

SoME observations were made at Gies- 
sen last winter by Herr Hoffmann which 
throw light on the way in which plants 
are injured in time of hard frost. It is 
well known that plants and trees situated 
in the bottom of a valley suffer much 
more from cold and frost than those in a 


higher situation. This is due to the fact 


that the valley, if surrounded by hills and 


high grounds, not only retains its own 
cold of radiation, but also serves as a 
reservoir for the cold heavy air which 
pours down into it from the neighboring 
heights. It is thus that the higher 
grounds in Switzerland are warmer than 
the valleys or gorges, as in these the cold 
collects as in so many basins. It is also 
found in this country that plants and 
shrubs which survive the severity of win- 
ter on ground raised above the level of 
the valley, perish where grown in the val- 
ley itself. The great advantage of a hilly 
position is thus apparent, and has been 
amply proved by Herr Hoffmann’s obser- 
vations at Giessen. Here he found that 
the plants so situated took little or no 
harm from the intense cold; while quite 
near, in the valley, there was extensive in- 
jury. The injury, too, decreased in propor- 
tion to elevation above the valley. As to 
the immediate effect of temperature upon 
plants, the author is of opinion that it 
is not a particular degree of cold that kills 
a plant, but the amount of guick thawing. 
This was illustrated in one case by the 
curious fact that one and the same bush 
—a species of box—was killed in its 
foliage on the south side, while on the 
north the foliage remained green. The 
sudden change of temperature produced 
by Guick thawing, was considered to be 
some degrees less for the plants in a high 
situation and for the shady sides of the 
half-killed shrubs. The higher situations 
are in this respect also favcrable to plant- 
life; because, while the frost is not so 
severe as in the valley, the effect of thaw- 
ing winds is found to be the same for 
both. The plants on the higher grounds 
are therefore subjected to less strain b 

sudden variations from a low to a hig 

temperature, and the reverse, than their 
congeners in the valleys. 

These facts are of importance in de- 
termining questions as to the sites of 
country-houses and gardens, and the more 
or less hardy character of the plants and » 
shrubs most likely in the particular situa- 
tion to survive the frosts of winter. 








